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foremost writers in the mission world, intelligence and 
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papers in “ international" department, monthly concert 
service by secretary, Dr. Ellinwood, editorial discus- 
sions, organized mission work of the entire world, and 
a monthly bulletin of the progress of missions. 

Broad in its outlook, hampered by no denominational 
or national lines, embracing all, it seeks to bind the 
brotherhood of Christians together in the one great 
work of evangelizing the world. It has the cordial in- 
dorsement of the leading pastors of all denominations, 
and of the secretaries of our missionary societies in all 
lands. Says one of the latter: 

“ Tue Missionary Review is the foremost of mis- 
sionary magazines. Its articles are full of fire and 
force, and its editors are not only abreast but ahead of 
the church in trumpet-calls to service. The articles of 
Dr, Pierson are alone worth the priceof the magazine 
many times over. This review is really in touch with 
the workers of the mission world, and to read it from 
month to month is almost equal to a trip around the 
world of Christian missions.”"—7he Mission Field. 

Each number contains 80 large 8vo pages, making a 
volume of nearly 1,00o pages. $2 per year; $1.50 in 
clubs of ten or more. Specimen copy, 20 cts. Bound 
vol., $2.20. Jan. 1891 began the fourth year. 

Tue Misstonary Review or THe Wortp for one 
year, together with the bound volume for 1890 will be 
given for $4.00, 
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Johnson, and nearly 70,000 more. 

6. The Scientific Alphabet of the American Philolog- 
ical Association is used in giving the pronunciation 
of words. 

7. Words that have a special denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 

This work bristles with points of advantage, some 
of which are, perhaps, of more value and importance 
to the reader than any of the above. 

Ail its departments (some 50) are manned by pro- 
fessional gentlemen eminent in their respective spe- 
cialties. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. It will be bound in 
heavy sheep. 


Qnr Special Advance Offer 
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The Reviews. 
PO LITICAL. 


WAR-CLOUDS IN THE EAST. 

Nuova Antologia, Rome, August. 
HE words of the Emperor William in England, the recep- 
tion of the French and their vessels in Russia, the visit 
of the French men-of-war to Great Britain, all afford strong 
indications of tranquility in Europe. With these hopes or 
promises of peace are contrasted some reports from Constanti- 
nople, which should be carefully considered. We aretoldthat 
the Sublime Porte intends to re-open negotiations for a treaty 
with England in respect to the English occupation of Egypt. 
It has been known for some years that Turkey, if she had been 
left alone, would accept with good will the English occupation 
of Egypt, which, in fact, the Sultan has no means of opposing. 
The Turkish Government, however, is not always, or perhaps 
ever, master of its own actions; and at Constantinople the 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers are constantly busy in trying 
to influence the determinations of the Sublime Porte and the 











Sultan, a very weak man and quite unfit to rulea people. As 
to the affairs of Egypt, all that England has done in order to 
make an arrangement with Turkey has been frustrated by the 
clever management of French diplomacy, aided from time to 
time by that of Russia. 

Years ago, the Cabinet of Queen Victoria, thanks to the abil- 
ity of Sir Drummond Wolff, succeeded, with infinite difficulty, 
in making with Turkey a convention, intended to regulate the 
Egyptian question and to fix an ultimate day on which the 
English would have to withdraw from the banks of the Nile. 
When, however, the time for the ratification of this treaty 
arrived, the Porte, under many pretexts, refused to confirm it, 
and everything remained unsettled. From that time to this, 
though many months have passed, nothing further has been 
said about a convention, Now it appears that the Turkish 
Government, all of a sudden, perceives that the English-are in 
Egypt and give no indication of goingaway. We are informed 
that Rustom Bey, the legate of the Porte at London, has 
received orders to speak again at the Foreign Office about the 
English occupation of Egypt, and to ask, when, and how, and 
on what terms, such occupation will be brought to an end. 

If the accounts sent from Paris to the London 77mes are 
true, this conduct of Rustom Bey is the result of work done at 
Constantinople, no matter by whom. This unknown person 
has persuaded the Sultan and his Grand Vizier that it is time 
to perform a great act of authority, and fulminate against all 
who support the stay of the English in Egypt and the Khedive 
in person. The Egyptian Viceroy, it is said, should be 
deposed, and another put in his place. 

We must say that this story has more the air of romance than 
of an ascertained actual diplomatic situation. Suppose that 
Tewfik Pasha be deposed, and that England, not accepting the 
situation, should determine to sustain with her arms the fallen 
Viceroy. Turkey would oppose the movement, and France and 
Russia would step forward to defend the cause and the rights 
of Turkey. From this would arise the great war, which would 
have for its first motive a change in the statu guo in the Medi- 
terranean, which the Triple Alliance and the Cabinet of Queen 
Victoria wish to maintain. 

To tell the truth, it appears to us that all these apprehen- 
sions of war from the causes named have but a slight founda- 
tion. It would be a work of great labor to bring about an 
alliance between Russia and Turkey, between the wolf and the 
lamb. Now, moreover, when, notwithstanding the journey of 
the very young King of Servia to St. Petersburg, there is pro- 
found quiet in the Balkan States, strengthened by the wise 
declarations of the Bulgarian Government, it appears far. from 
probable that the spark which will light the conflagration of 
Europe will be furnished by the Egyptian question. 

Nevertheless, we must admit that a recent speech of Lord 
Salisbury, or rather a phrase of that discourse, appears worthy 
of consideration. At the annual banquet of the Lord Mayor, 
on the 28th of July, the English Prime Minister, while 
admitting that the general situation of Europe is tranquil and 
assured, suddenly spoke in unwonted praise,warm and vivacious, 
of Bulgaria and Egypt. These allusions to two petty Oriental 
States would not have been made by Lord Salisbury without 
a motive, and perhaps they were suggested by the latest 
intrigues at Constantinople. Whatever these words of the 
English Prime Minister may indicate, we do not think they 
indicate war in the near future. He added, that during all 
his life he had worked for peace, and that England would 
have as allies all those who wish to preserve the present 
territorial divisions of Europe without risk of war. It is the 
same thing as saying, that the United Kingdom will range 
herself in line of battle against any State that wishes, for 
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example, to retake Alsace and Lorraine, to restore them to 
France. 

The Parisian journals have made a great to-do about these 
expressions of Lord Salisbury, and comment on them with 
vivacity. In these comments, however, it is easy to discern 
an artificial patriotic zeal. Doubtless, all Frenchmen would 
like to beat and humiliate Germany. And if she ever pre- 
pares to attack, to provoke France, the French people will 
defend themselves like lions. Yet nothing indicates that they 
have the slightest disposition to take the initiative in war. 
The strongest guarantee for the peace of the world lies in 
this new and strong tendency of the French masses toward 
peace. As a result of that tendency, the recent intrigue at 
Constantinople will amount to nothing. Certainly, in politics 
it is not wise to delude one’s self, or sleep between two 
pillows, All the same, it is unnecessary to give a body to 


shadows or to believe in dangers which either do not exist or 
are ephemeral. 





POSSIBILITIES. 
2 THE MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, September. 


T is somewhat remarkable that the Germans, who have 
colonized half the earth, do not themselves possess a 
colony worthy the name. Along the whole east coast of Eng- 
land and Scotland the people have been Germanized by a 
strong infusion of Saxon blood, and thus our Anglo-Saxon 
speech has become the medium of communication between 
120,000,000 people distributed over the whole earth ; but in all 
this wide region in which the Anglo-Saxon tongue is spoken, 
the German fatherland claims not a single acre. The Germans 
themselves are scattered over all the United States, constitut- 
ing a very considerable portion of its population; but their 
descendants in the second or third generations speak nothing 
but English, and their German descent is regarded by. them as 
a simple historical fact of no practical value or especial inter- 
est. Strong as is the adherence to old customs on the part of 
the best type of the German at home, he throws off its influ- 
ence immediately he sets foot on foreign soil. He exerts him- 
self at once to become an Englishman, an American, or an 
Australian, and if he become the father of children, brings 
them up in ignorance of the Fatherland. From the moment 
the German turns his back upon the Fatherland, the old asso- 
ciations are sundered, and he ceases to be a German. . 
- The Germans used to sing enthusiastically, Sein Vaterland 
muss grésser sein. Has this motto no power to arouse the 
sentiment of patriotism outside the narrow region between 
the Baltic and the North Seas on the North, and Austria and 
Switzerland on the South? Should it not be possible for the 
Germans to preserve all that is best in their national habits and 
characteristics and develop as Germans in some New (if 
remote) Germany? In earlier times, it may have been said 
that the great German States were too much occupied with 
German politics, and the smaller States too weak to embark 
on a career of distant conquest. But no one can look at the 
hosts of Germans who annually leave the Fatherland without 
reaching the conclusion, that then, as now, it would have 
been better policy to have established a German colony than 
to have the emigrants scattered over the earth, indifferent 
to the problem of what races they would be amalgamated 
with. 

And how is it now that a general interest has been at length 
awakened in Colonial politics? We see the German flag hoisted 
only on the hottest and most worthless regions of the earth. The 
peak of the volcano of Kilima-Njaro is almost the only spot 
in Germany's colonial territory in which the striving German 
can hope to live and retain his national character. Elsewhere 
the enterprising German has no prospect but to sweat to 
death, or to be absorbed by an unsympathetic people. The 
settler in Kilima-Njaro will probably leave no grandchildren, 
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and in other regions the grandchildren of the German emi- 
grants will be no longer Germans. We ask ourselves, can this 
state of things endure ?.and are told in reply, ‘‘ We fear it can 
never be otherwise, for all the best available regions of the 
earth have been already seized by our dear cousins, the ‘ ver- 
dammten Englinder.’” But I say the opportunity exists. 
There exists a broad region in a temperate climate in which 
white or red or black men can exist; a region in which the 
German flag may be hoisted; a fruitful soil that repays the 
labor expended on it; a field for the extension of German con- 
quest. It is not necessary that the surplus wealth in German 
intelligence, German industrial capacity, and patriotism should 
be applied only to the enrichment of other and foreign coun- 
tries. The conquests of German arms, the heroic valor of 
German soldiers, may find a field for their indulgence outside the 
confines of Central Europe; and the German Fatherland be 
able to transport its sons to its own soil, where it can shelter 
and care for their national development. The German virtues 
can be cultivated on the banks of other rivers than the Rhine. 

Yes, I believe thoroughly that the German Empire is now in 
a position by a conquest, whether military or diplomatic, to 
achieve fame and advantage. If other nationsare in a position 
to protect their traders with arms, and to lead their troops in 
the footsteps of the adventurous merchant, so also can Ger- 
many. But where? I shall be asked. Well, then, it is a land 
which, after the occurrences of the last few years it would be 
hard to forget, a land in which there is nothing despicable 
except the people, a land in which there are numerous citizens 
of German blood, ready to strike a blow for the German cause. 
It is a land of which the climate is pleasant and healthy; a 
land in which the people are without national traditions, 
national consciousness, and without inner cohesion, a people 
who would have cut each other’s throats long ago if they had 
not been restrained by foreign power. This land which wants 
only a European Protectorate to restore order and render it a 
very Eldorado is the Argentine. Here would German rule be 
welcomed whether it assumed the form of a Protectorate or 
were otherwise established. Of course | shall be told, “ The 
time is not ripe for Germany to move. We should certainly be 
involved in a war. It might be undertaken by volunteers, but 
not by the government,” etc., etc. That is all very fine, but it 
is very much to be regretted if the German nation has not the 
means to secure its own advantage. Some day another Power 
will come, and bring about what must occur, sooner or later; 
and the Germans at home, as well as their kindred in Kilima- 
Njaro, will certainly gnash their teeth—but then it will be 
too late. 





THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 


SETH Low. 
Century, New York, September. 

HE whole question as to what ought to be the business of 
the city, and as to the best method of conducting this 
business, is fairly open for discussion. The question is one 
involving good judgment only, and does not involve the liber- 
ties of the people or touch any of the inherent rights of 

citizenship. 

Acity has nota single attribute ofsovereignty. As a munici- 
pal corporation it is simply a creature of the State Legislature, 
precisely as any other corporation is; although powers are usu- 
ally granted to municipal corporations, as agents of the State, 
different in kind from powers granted to other corporations. 
Popular thought has emphasized the aspects of a city in which 
it is merely an agent of the State almost to the exclusion of 
those aspects in which it is simply a business corporation, 

Misconception would be avoided if the representative body 
in cities instead of being spoken and thought of as a local leg- 
islature, could be regarded as a board of directors. The great 
failure in city government which has made every other possi- 
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ble, has developed in the popular body, or Common Council, so 
generally styled the city legislature. 

A charter with large powers is the ideal charter, to be wor- 
thy of which every city should strive. The demand for home 
rule of our cities, within well-determined limits, is undoubtedly 
based upon experience, and ought to prevail. But while it 
seems clear that the legislature should not interfere in details 
of city management, it seems equally clear that the power of 
the purse intrusted to cities should be closely limited and 
clearly defined. I am inclined to favor the limitation of the 
city debt to a percentage on the value assessed for the pur- 
pose of taxation. 

All efforts to secure a competent Common Council have thus 
far been singularly unsuccessful. Aldermen have been elected 
on general tickets, on district tickets, and on ward tickets. 
They have been elected to serve without pay and with pay, 
but under no system have satisfactory results been perma- 
nently attained. The popular body ought to have unlimited 
powers of inquiry, and the Mayor and all other city officials 
ought to be obliged to answer any questions concerning the 
public business. 

New York and Brooklyn have now a financial system which 
has overcome many evils from which those cities formerly 
suffered. At one time the Common Council had substantially 
complete control of the accounts, and could transfer balances 
from one account to another, increase appropriations at any 
time during the year, and authorize the incurring of debt with 
a free hand. Thus, favorite departments. of the city govern- 
ments would be gorged, while those not on good terms with 
the Aldermen would be starved, and wasteful extravagance pre- 
vailed. Nowa Board of Estimate, consisting of three or four 
of the principal city officers, annually prepares a budget for 
the ensuing year. The board meetings are open, and they 
have power to summon before them for explanation any city 
officer. This budget cannot be increased by the Common 
Council. In New York that body has no authority over it. In 
Brooklyn the Council may reduce any item but cannot increase 
an item or introduce any newitem. Unless the Common 


Council acts by the first Monday in October the budget stands ~ 


as submitted, thus preventing any obstruction. All funds 
raised for administrative purposes are under direct control of 
the head of the department, entirely independent of the Coun- 
cil, which body possesses no power to make transfers from one 
account to another; nor is there power anywhere to provide 
for current expenses otherwise than through the tax levy. The 
principle of responsibility has been brought to bear here with 
most excellent effect. The Board of Estimate in Brooklyn, 
for example, consist of the Mayor, the Comptroller, and the 
city Auditor, with two others representing the county, all 
elected officials, and any one of whom, in case of renomination, 
will be compelled to defend his action in the board. The 
system also does away with that interference on the part of 
the Council which tended only to a division of responsibility 
and a loss of efficiency. This situation has grown up by taking 
away from the Common Council, from time to time, powers 
which it had abused. 

On the executive side of city organization the principles 
which should prevail are: (1) that responsibility must go with 
power, and (2) that for executive work one man is better than 
three men or any larger number. One man can be held strictly 
responsible. Upon this principle, Brooklyn and some other 
cities have given to the Mayor the absolute power of appoint- 
ment. With this power ought also to go the power of removal. 
These are great powers, but, placed side by side with responsi- 
bility, the result is believed to be safer than the condition 
which preceded it. Through the operation of party machinery, 
in nearly every large city one man from time to time has 
become so dominant in the councils of the majority party as 
to dictate nominations and control city officials. The people 
have thus come to think that if under popular suffrage a single 
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man must needs exercise such power, that man had better be 
the Mayor of the city and responsible to the people, than 
some one entirely out of their reach. In Brooklyn, the Mayor 
appoints absolutely all the executive officers of the city for a 
term conterminous with his own. Thus every incoming Mayor 
can make a city government in sympathy with himself, for 
which he must be responsible, and which will be operated as a 
unit. 

This system, more than any other, places the city govern- 
ment under the control of the people. Under such a charter, 
the people understand that in electing a Mayor they are 
determining the whole character of their city government. 
Under the usual system the people may elect a Mayor, and yet 
accomplish very little beyond changing the incumbent of the 
Mayor's chair. In New York last year, had Mr. Grant been 
defeated, a number of the largest executive officers within the 
city would still have remained for several years under Tam- 
many control, and out of sympathy with the executive elected 
by the people, Under the system pursued in Brooklyn no such 
miscarriage could follow the expressed will of the people. 

So long as the city chooses officials on party lines, it must 
expect them to be for party first, and for the city’s welfare 
second. The spoils system as applied to the administration of 
the city is fatal to any high degree of efficiency. Longer ten- 
ure of office for subordinates, and security of position in return 
for faithful discharge of duty, will do much toward securing 
efficient service. 





THE REFERENDUM IN SWITZERLAND. 
LupwiG FULD. 
Unsere Zeit, Letpzig, August. 

HE Swiss Constitution of May 29, 1874, materially modified 

the character of the Confederacy by the introduction of 

the Referendum, zd est, the direct popular vote upon the laws 

and the resolutions of the Confederacy. The old system of 

representative democracy has been supplanted by a pure 
democracy. 

In some of the Swiss Cantons this system was. already in 
force, and, in course of time, nearly all the Cantons have 
passed from a representative democracy to pure democracy. 
Since 1848 efforts were made to extend, as far as possible, the 
system of pure democracy to the National Confederacy, and 
the Constitution of 1874 indicates the successful result of 
these efforts. 

Articles 89 and go of the new Constitution provide, that the 
laws and universally binding decisions of the Confederation 
require the assent of both Chambers, and, excepting those 
which are of extreme urgency, must be -submitted for the 
acceptance or rejection by the people, onthe demand of thirty 
thousand voters, or of eight Cantons. A law of the Confed- 
eracy of June 17, 1874, left it to the Confederate Council to 
decide whether a decision of the Confederacy is to be regarded 
as urgent or universally binding. In all cases in which the 
application of such law or decision is not urgent, the Council 
of the Confederation is required to promulgate the law, and to 
fix a date at which it will come into effect, unless negatived by 
the popular vote. The time within which the eight Cantons 
or thirty thousand voting citizens may challenge the law or 
decision is ninety days, dating from the publication of the 
notification. If these ninety days pass without the law or 
decision being challenged, it goes into operation. 

From this it will be seen that the Referendum is optional 
only, and not obligatory. All laws passed are not submitted 
to popular vote for acceptance or rejection, only those that 
are challenged by the required eight Cantons or thirty thou- 
sand voters. This distinction is one of great importance, and 
a strong party in the country is now exerting itself to substi- 
tute the obligatory for the optional Referendum, 

The right to challenge the laws of the Confederate Council 
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has been exercised with extreme moderation during the 
seventeen years since its introduction. 

Up to the end of 1886, 103 laws and obligatory council decis- 
ions had passed the Chambers; only 14 were challenged, but 
of these, 11 were negatived, thus showing that the challengers 
generally represented the popular sentiment, although in a 
body of 600,000 voters it might not be difficult to get 30,000 to 
agitate for the repeal of a generally popular law. Still when 
one remembers that the Socialistic Labor Party, in spite of a 
lively agitation, failed to get the necessary 30,000 votes, to 
secure reconsideration of the Confederacy’s decision, in respect 
of the appointment of a Confederacy officer for the scrutiny of 
the popular vote, it must be conceded that the dangers of a 
real democracy, at least among an intelligent people, are more 
imaginary than real, 

It is worthy of remark, too, that the Referendum is now in 
favor with the Conservatives and moderate Liberals, both of 
which parties were hostile to its introduction. In fact we have 
the assurance of Hilby, the well-known Swiss law-professor, 
that there is no party in the country which desires its repeal. 

Hilby says of the Referendum in its present form, that it 
renders the laws popular, The people acquire a better knowl- 
edge of law by having to share in its practical application than 
they would by sitting at the feet of a law-professor, It is a 
powerful and beneficial course of instruction for the masses in 
the practical application of their expanded freedom. It is, 
moreover, the only method of ascertaining the wishes of the 
majority, and maintains a constant intercourse between the 
educated classes and the masses. Even the enemies of the 
Referendum, must admit its value as an educational measure, 
but it goes without saying that the doctrine of the sovereignty 
of the people has no place in a monarchy—not even in a con- 
stitutional monarchy. 

From the democratic point of view the introduction of the 
Referendum in the legislation of the Confederacy was a wide- 
reaching measure, and so it undoubtedly is, but neither the 
changes already introduced, nor the sentiment in favor of 
rendering the Referendum obligatory, affords any evidence of 
a radical tendency ; they testify simply to a growing sentiment 
in favor of self-government. 

There are, however, many serious objections to the proposal 
to render the Referendum absolute in the case of all laws and 
Confederacy decisions. The people have not time to give them 
due consideration, nor even to acquaint themselves with their 
character and tendency. Moréover, and this isa point which 
the people themselves generally recognize, the tendency of the 
absolute Referendum. will be in the direction of State unifica- 
tion; and if the proposal meet with strong opposition from 
the radical elenient in the community, it-will be because of its 
recognition of this tendency. 

There is another measure of legislative reform before the 
Swiss people which has a much better prospect of being car- 
ried into effect. Under the existing Constitution the people 
can pass upon the acts of their legislators, but they have no 
initiative in legislation. The view consequently prevails that 
in the absence of this provision the people, although they have 
it in their power to reject laws obnoxious to the popular senti- 
ment, have still no security for the introduction of such laws 
as they desire, no provision even for securing the considera- 
tion and discussion by their legislators of such laws. 

Most of the States have already amended their several Consti- 
tutions by a provision under this head, and, during the present 
autumn (1891), the Swiss people will reach a decision as to 
the insertion into the Constitution of the Confederacy of an 
amendment providing for vesting the right of initiative in the 
populace. We believe there is no doubt of the result, and that 
this extension of the popular sovereignty will soon be an 
accomplished fact. At the same time it cannot be denied that 
this proposed extension of the popular sovereignty is liable to 
very serious abuse, occupying the time of the Legislature with 
the discussion of measures introduced by minorities in the 
interest of party, but inimical, or opposed to the sentiment of 
the majority. The initiative may be a useful instrument in the 


hands of the democracy, but it is a dangerous weapon in the 
hands of the demagogy. 
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A MANUFACTURER'S VIEW OF THE LABOR 
QUESTION. 
THE Hon. JOSEPH H. WALKER. 
Social Economist, New York, September. 
HE experience of the world proves that any law, regulation, 
or custom that benefits the honest, industrious, frugal 

man at the bottom, benefits the whole community, and con- 
versely whatever lessens the pay or in any way adds to the 
burdens of the humblest class of citizens is an injury to the 
whole community. 

The whole tendency of modern civilization is to compel the 
wise and strong to carry the burdens of the ignorant and weak, 
putting all men on the same economic level. To-day no one 
can secure to himself an economic advantage without doing 
other men many times more good. 

Who gets the benefit of the immensely increased effective- 
ness of a day’s work by use of the wonderful machinery which 
seems almost endowed with human intelligence? Much the 
greater part of the increased products goes to the masses, in 
lower prices of every product they use from farm, shop, and 
factory. 

There is no class of men so much interested in an increase 
of wages as manufacturers and inventors, for there is no other 
way in which consumption can be generally increased. Until 
men can consume other than crude things they can furnish no 
valuable market. Consumers, not numbers, furnish markets. 
If the wages of every able-bodied workman of average intelli- 
gence, skill, and diligence at his work, now receiving less than 
$1.50 a day were to be made from this hour $1.50 a day, and 
those of every woman $1, and every young person 75 cents, and 
every child 50 cents, it would add very materially to the cost 
of the total products of the country, and what a mass of pov- 
erty it would relieve! Every factory now idle would run, and 
it wuuld require many more factories than we now have to 
supply the demand for goods. 

Never in the history of any country has any system of fiscal 
laws or regulations been adopted that furnished an opportun- 
ity for additional employment to its people in new industries, 
or to increase their wages in industries already existing, at 
whatever seeming cost or sacrifice, that the whole mass of the 
people, from lowest to highest, has not thereby been lifted to 
a higher economic and moral plane. “ Diversifying industries 
is progress in civilization.” It is also true that never in the 
history of the world has any country adopted any measure 
touching economics that lessened the employment or reduced 
the wages of its people, that did not set that nation back in 
the march of civilization. 

Among the most pernicious measures adopted, few have 
been more disastrous to the common people than depreciating 
that standard of value by which all the exchanges of the 
products of the country are made, which is now gold in allthe 
most enlightened countries. When the currency is depreciated 
the first things to go up in price are the things the laborer is 
compelled to buy; and the very last thing to go up is the daily 
pay of the wage-worker. This is not conjecture. It has been 
shown to be true by the experience of England, France, the 
United States, and every other country that to depreciate 
the currency first crushes the laborer and artisan by increas- 
ing the price of everything he buys, while his wages do 
not increase, reacting upon the manufacturer and capitalist, 
and finally bringing all classes down in a common ruin. 

Disregarding the world’s commercial ratio of 15% to 1, the 
United States, first in 1792, adopted the ratio of 15 of silver tor 
of gold, and not a dollar of gold we coined was in practical use 
for forty years; we overvalued silver between 3 and 4 per cent., 
and we were commercially on a silver basis immediately, as art 
India and Mexico to-day. Is it conceivable that, if the over- 
valuing of silver in our coinage only from 3 to 4 per cent. from 
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its then commercial price, kept us on a silver basis for forty 
years, the overvaluing it 20 percent. will not now have precisely 
the same result, viz., to again put us on a silver basis with 
Mexico and India? 

In 1834 the law changed the ratio of coinage from 15 to 1 to 
16 to 1 of gold. This law overvalued gold from its commercial 
price in silver as much as the law of 1792 overvalued silver in 
its commercial price, and not a silver dollar was in commercial 
use from 1834 to the suspension of the specie payments during 
the war. We have been upon a gold basis, and a gold basis 
only, for the last fifty-seven years, as surely as Great Britain 
for the last seventy-five years. 

There is no warrant in reason or experience for the belief 
that the opening of the mints of this country to the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver, at any other ratio than 
the world’s commercial ratio, will not compel us to the stand- 
ard of the metal that is commercially overvalued in our coin- 
age. The free coinage of silver is not a question of more or 
less money with which to pay wages, to buy the products of 
the farm, to do the business of the country. Whether free 
coinage of silver is granted or refused will not materially 
increase or diminish the volume of money in this country, as 
the laws of coinage now are. It is purely a question of redu- 
cing the standard of value. It really means refusal to permit 
or to require debtors to pay the sum agreed upon and named 
in all existing obligations, nine-tenths of which are friendly to 
savings-banks, fire and life insurance companies, trust compa- 
nies, all the capital of which is mostly owned by wage-workers ; 
and last, but not least, to reduce wages one-fifth. 

The proof is indubitable that during the inflation of the 
currency, from 1861 to 1866, the wage-workers and small 
farmers lost about $2,000,000,000 in excessive prices paid 
because of the depreciation of the currency before wages 
advanced to meet the increased price of-commodities. This 
vast sum represents untold privation and even suffering to the 
mass of the people. It was not then so much observed as it 
would be now, because of the extravagant expenditures of the 
war, but to-day it would not be tamely submitted to. Strikes, 
lock-outs, riots, and practically a condition of war would 
ensue, unless the wages of the laborer were immediately 
increased. Shall we plunge from the highest line of prosperity 
any country ever reached into an abyss of doubt and dread 
and probable disaster? 


THE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE PEASANTS IN 
THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 
VICOMTE COMBES DE LESTRADE, 
Annals of the American Academy, Philadelphia, 
September. 

HE emancipation of the Russian serfs by the Emperor 
Alexander II. was an act which filled Europe with admir- 
ation and his people with gratitude. But while no one doubts 
the liberality and beneficence of the Emperor's intentions, the 
so-called emancipation has proved only a delusion. True the 
seigneurs were stripped of their authority, but, by the terms of 
the edict of 1861, the authority formerly vested in them was 
formally transferred to the M/zr, This M/7zr is a village com- 
mune—an assemblage of families holding a certain quantity of 
land in common, bound to pay certain annual revenues on 
account of it, and in order to satisfy these obligations, invested 
in its collective capacity, with powers over the individual equal 

to, if not transcending, those exercised by the seigneurs. 
Under the old seignorial system the serfs had to render cer- 
tain services to the seigneur, who was, of course, responsible 
for their support. To this end each serf had a certain portion 
of land allotted to him to be cultivated at his discretion. 
Under the Act of Emancipation the Government stepped 
between the seigneurs and serfs, paid the former an indemnity 
to compensate them for lost services, and transferred from 
them an area of land equal to what had been allotted for the 
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maintenace of their serfs under the old system. The land 
thus allotted to the serfs was not allotted in severalty, but given 
in the lump to the J/zr, which in its collective capacity 
exercises a despotic control over its several members, assigning 
to each family according to its numbers, the land which it is 
bound to cultivate, and which may consist of several parcels 
far removed from each other. The Government having indem- 
nified the landlords for the loss entailed by the emancipation, 
arranged to recoup itself by a land tax, which, covering princi- 
pal and interest, should extend over seventy-nine years. This 
tribute is exacted from the J/zr in a lump, and the /7r appor- 
tions it among its several members, according to the extent 
and value of their several holdings. This division of the land 
has no permanency. Periodical redistribution was made the 
rule to provide for allotments to new comers, 

The cultivation of the village lands under the communal sys- 
tem for the equal benefit of all, might have its advantages 
under certain social conditions, but the system of individual 
holdings, which ordinarily change hands every five years, can 
only be disastrous. There is no.encouragement for the peas- 
ant to improve his land, and, excepting in those few districts 
in which the land yields a revenue over and above its burden 
of taxation, the peasants resort to a thousand artifices, and 
even to supplication, that less land be given them, The J/zr, 
however, enforces its behests rigorously, since lightening the 
burthen on one man’s shoulders could only be effected by 
adding to the burthen of others. 

The /7r_ has the power of banishment to some other village 
—not a neighboring one—or to Siberia. 

The law provides that a debtor peasant may withdraw from 
the AZ/7r, if he wishes, but on the following impossible con- 
ditions: 

1. He shall abandon his portion of land. 

2. He shall put himself ex reg/e as regards his military 
service. 

3. He shall discharge, both he and his family, every debt, 
whether it be payable to the AM/7zr, to the district, or to the 
commune, and pay the taxes levied for the current year, 

4. He shall have no process pending against him, 

5. He shall have no judgment against him unsatisfied. 

6. He shall have the consent of his parents, no matter what 
age he may have attained. 

7. If he leave children, he shall provide for their mainten+ 
ance. 

8. He shall pay all undivided claims (redevances afférentes) 
on the land which he may have received in fee from the 
seigneur. 

If the peasant with his individual earnings and savings 
should succeed in paying off his personal share of the seventy- 
nine years annuity on the land, he would become free of the 
Mir, and would still be entitled to take part in its councils, 
But if the 4/zr buys up its own land with common funds, the 
lands remain communal and the peasants bondslaves of the 
Mir. 

Another phase of the situation is that the village domain is 
not always equal to the support of all its members, and in 
places where there are no local manufacturing industries, the 
peasants are driven to go abroad in search of work. No one 
may leave his village without the authority of the J/7r and 
that authority may be revoked at any time; moreover the wan- 
derer may not take his family with him, The practical con- 
sequence is that if an absent member is doing well, he is 
heavily black-mailed for the continuance of the privilege of 
absence. 

All the 40,000,000 peasants in Russia are not serfs. Some 
11,000,000 are freemen, mostly enfranchised before the act of 
emancipation. 

Theoretically the M4/zr has much to commend it. Every 
laborer, whether in town or country, is member of a Mir in 
which he can find shelter in sickness, and a piece of land for 
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his support when he grows old; but all that can be said in 
favor of this institution, may, with equal truth, be said of the 
institution of serfdom. The act of emancipation did not 
change the rights and duties of the serfs in any way; it simply 
substituted the J/ir for the seigneur,and the Mr has no 
bowels of compassion; it is as needy as the individual, and 
acts under pressure from above. 

The commune is a survival from earlierages, and the Russian 
Mir is probably a close prototype of human society, but, how- 
ever charming in its simplicity may be our ideal of the com- 
munal life of our remote Germanic ancestors, there is cer- 
tainly not in the institution of the Russian J/zr one single 
point in which liberty and the appropriation of land would not 
be a thousand times rather to be desired. 

Russia is a great country with a great people, but she can 
never enter the sisterhood of European nations until her rulers 
shall have given to her serfs a liberty that shall be, not merely 
nominal, but real. There is no greater tyranny than that of 
collectivity. 





NORWEGIAN LIQUOR (BRANDEVIIN) MONOPOLIES. 
H. E. BERNER. 
Nordisk Tidskrift fir Vetenskap, Konst, och Industrz, 
Stockholm, Fjdrde Heftet, 1891. 
a. 

S regards the inner order and the administration of the 
monopolies, they are, as far as known, all uniform, and 
in the main like that of the Gdteborg monopoly. This uni- 
formity has its basis in the ordinances of the communities, all 
of which are submitted to the Minister of the Interior before 
they get royal sanction. That liquor shall be sold only for 
cash, only to grown and sober persons, etc., are general rules. 
The main difference is in the regulation of the hours of busi- 
ness. In Christiania some of the liquor stores are kept closed 
until 9 A.M. in order to prevent laborers from getting intoxi- 
cated while on the way to work. In Kongsvinger, Ténsberg, 
etc., they are closed on days when there is a great concourse of 

people, such as when the fishing fleet is mustered. 

The data here given are mainly drawn from the Christiania 
monopoly. The manager of each of the monopolies must sign 
a contract, which expressly states that it is his duty “not to 
encourage any one to drink, and to do all he can to prevent 
intoxication,” and that “the monopoly is organized to regulate 
the use of spirituous drinks,” and “does not seek any profit 
from the trade,” as all surplus over the 5 per cent. to the stock- 
holders is to be spent for the public good in benevolent under- 
takings. The contract, which, of course, forbids any and all 
sales of liquor to children and intoxicated persons, or on 
credit, is so framed that the manager cannot have any interest 
in pushing sales. He is compelled “to follow the monopoly’s 
price-list very minutely,” and to hang the price-list up in a con- 
spicuous place in the salesroom. His accounts are so arranged 
that any gain cannot possibly accrue to his personal benefit. 
The same rules apply to managers of hotels. Besides regular 
wages the managers derive incomes from the sale of coffee, 
tea, milk, and food in general, consequently they interest 
themselves in the sale of these articles, All assistants of the 
managers are hired directly by the monopolies, and dismissed 
by them. The old rule, “the guests shall pay, drink, and quit,” 
is rigidly enforced, and everything is done to prevent the cus- 
tomers from sitting down “having a good time.” The popular 
sentiment and the temperance organs exercise always a healthy 
“police” supervision. 

In spite of all repressive measures and the fact, that the 
monopolies control only 35 pe~ cent. of all the liquor sold in 
Norway, their income is considerable. Their net surplus in 
1889 was 1,143,432 crowns, exclusive of the liquor tax, which 
increased it to 1,526,278 crowns, and their net profit was 0.57 
crowns per litre. Many are the unjust ways in which attempts 

* The first article appeared in Tue Lirerary Picest for Aug. 8. 
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are made to get hold of the surplus. In the speech from the 
Throne to the Storthing, last year, it wassaid that the Govern- 
ment desired to draw the surplus into the public treasury. 
Various tempting schemes have been advanced for the appro- 
priation of the surplus for pensions for crippled and aged 
laborers. The manner in which the surplus is spent, has pro- 
voked much criticism, and some of it is just. It may, for 
instance, be disputed if the new theatre in Christiania is of 
“public utility” and should have received the 60,000 crowns 
from the surplus. At any rate, it seems to be a just com- 
plaint that not enough is spent in the interest of total abstin- 
ence. In 1889, only 31 monopolies contributed to it, and in 
all only 20,445 crowns, or 2% per cent. of their collective con- 
tributions to purposes of “ public utility.” Those who favor 
total abstinence, feel, very bitter on this account against the 
monopolies. Yet, they recognize their value, and that the 
time has not yet come, when they can be abolished entirely. 

As the surplus arises really from raising the price of liquor, 
it has been said that the surplus is really a tax on consump- 
tion, and ought to be spent for the objects of such a tax, 
as provided by the law of 1845. That law gave all the outcome 
of such atax to the commune where it was collected, and it 
was used for purposes of “ public utility” in that commune, 
such as schools, roads, almshouses, etc., etc., after mutual 
agreement with the communal authorities. Hitherto, the 
Department of Interior has approved of these measures, but 
lately the Government has deprived the communes of the 
decisive vote upon the appropriation of the surplus. Still, it 
is spent for purposes unquestionably communal; and we have 
followed the same plan as they did in Sweden, where they 
began by using it for general benevolent objects, and ended 
by giving it entirely to the commune. The Finnish liquor laws 
were revised in 1890, and the majority of the Committee on 
Revision recommended that the surplus be distributed among 
the communes and the agricultural societies as in Sweden. 
The monopolies shall receive one-eighth of the surplus, to 
spend for “generally useful purposes, excepting such as the 
commune ought to undertake by taxing its citizens.” It is 
further proposed that the amount given to the commune shall 
be spent “in such communal undertakings as tend to promote 
sobriety, health, poor-help, and the advancement of education.” 
The minority of the Committee on Revision argues against 
giving the communes so large an interest in the liquor profit, 
fearing that the “collective ” communal interest would be the 
same as that of the private dealer. The communal interest in 
the money-making of the monopolies is their “ weak point.” 

Consumption of liquor in general has decreased since the 
establishment of monopolies; but the transactions of some 
monopolies have increased. In 1870 the consumption reached 
over nine million litres. In 1888 it had fallen to about six 
millions. The local increase is accounted for by temporary 
additions to the population, the abrogation of old liquor 
privileges, the improved means of communication, and, finally, 
by a large body of laborers in public works. But the real 
reason is the total cessation of sales of liquor in the country 
districts, which drives the trade to the city. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that whereas the peasant 
before bought a keg or more for “schnaps” as a substitute for 
coffee, he now buys only a bottle for festive occasions. 

There is a close connection between the monopolies and the 
abstinence societies. The first reduce the sale of liquor, the 
last close the saloons where the local option system prevails. 
Statistics prove that the monopolies’ transactions are least 
where the cause of temperance prevails, and a decrease can 
almost always be shown where a new abstinence society has 
been organized. In southern Norway, in the districts of 
Stavenger, Lister, Mandals, Nedenes, Jarlsberg, Laurvik, and 
in the Drontheim districts, where the temperance movement 
is oldest, the sales of liquor are rapidly decreasing. Midway 
between the temperance districts of Nedenes, Jarlsberg, and 
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Laurvik, lies Bratsberg, where abstinence is not favored, and 
there, as we might expect, the sales of liquor are large. 
As regards Skien, the increase is accounted for by the 
large number of foreign laborers gathered there to rebuild the 
city after the great fize in 1886, and also by the nearness of a 


military parade ground, with which is connected a rum shop, 
the rent of which was, by the way, last year, 6,000 crowns. The 
Buskernd, Nordland, and Finmark districts are also places 
where the cause of temperance does not prevail; hence here 
also, the monoplies do a great business. But we must not 
make too much of these data. Our Norwegian population is 
not stationary, hence statistics give no absolute evidence as 
regards the state of abstinence in the various localities. The 
French commission of 1887 was misled by statistics and came 
to some very absurd conclusions. Norwegian liquor statistics 
will not be of real trustworthiness till the monopolies control 
all sales of intoxicating drinks. When that time comes, it will 
be possible to show how, in our generation, Norway rose frora 
its degradation to become a shining example of temperance, 
and it will be shown also how much the liquor monopolies 
have contributed to that end. 





IS DRUNKENNESS CURABLE? 
Dr. WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, Dr. T. D. CROTHERS, Dr. ELON 
N. CARPENTER, AND Dr. Cyrus EDSON. 
North American Review, New York, September. 
DR. HAMMOND: 

HERE is no medicine or combination of medicines that 
will cure a person of the habit of drunkenness—that will 
destroy his or her habit or appetite for alcoholic liquors. Appe- 
tites and habits are not under the control of medicines ; 
nevertheless, the habit of drunkenness is curable, and the 

appetite for alcohol can be abolished. 

There are three ways by which this end can be reached : 

First. By absolutely stopping the manufacture, importation, 
and sale of alcoholic liquors. 

Second. By putting the person addicted under such restraint 
or into such seclusion that he cannot possibly get liquors. 

Third. By instructing him in regard to the injurious effects 
of alcohol upon his system, and, by mental influence, so 
strengthening his will-power as to enable him to resist temp- 
tation. 

The first means is probably altogether impossible of accom- 
plishment, even if it were desirable to accomplish it. The sale 
of alcoholic liquors should be regulated by the State, and 
much may be done to prevent drunkenness by such wise inter- 
ference, as will not only insure the purity of liquors, but pre- 
vent their sale by improper persons. 

The second means—sequestration of the drunkard—may be 
accomplished, and must form in the majority of cases the 
means of treatment of the habitual drunkard, or of the one 
who drinks spasmodically. In mild cases the person may be 
allowed to go at large, accompanied by a faithful attendant. 
In the majority of cases there must be actual imprisonment, 
in an inebriate asylum, a hospital, or a jail, the latter proving 
by far the most effectual. 

As to moral suasion, the third means, it is mainly successful, 
with those unfortunate but intelligent persons who strongly 
desire to be cured. These are the patients to whose honor we 
can best trust, and the ones who are most generally cured. 

I do not say that medical treatment is to be entirely neglected. 
Certain tonics and sedatives are required to overcome condi- 
tions produced by the taking away of the customary stimulant. 
But as to nitrate of strychnia, which has had its day, and the 
double chloride of gold and sodium, now being palmed off asa 
certain cure for drunkenness, I say they have never effected a 
single cure. 

There is one means of cure not yet sufficiently tried, but 
which gives good therapeutical promise; and that is hypno- 
tism. But as comparatively few persons are subject to its 
influence, its range of usefulness cannot be large. 

DR. CROTHERS: 
Mental degeneration and obscure forms of psychical disturb- 
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ance, associated with a craving for spirits that dominates every 
consideration of life, point to a form of insanity in which both 
brain and nervous system appear to suffer from paralysis 
and exhaustion. The use of spirits may cause the paralysis 
and favor the exhaustion which proceeds from it. Intoxication 
exhibits in a concentrated form the common types of insanity, 
mania, melancholia, and dementia in a brief time. The injury 
from these states must be very great, and the inference that 
the demand for spirits is often asymptom and not the disease 
isamply confirmed. 

Curability follows the application of certain general princi- 
ples, the first of which is isolation and change of surroundings. 
The drunkard must go into quarantine, where all his surround- 
ings will antagonize his disorder and assist nature to return to 
health. Here the diet, baths, exercise, medical study and care, 
with all other means, can be applied with military exactness. 
The drink-impulse is overcome and dies away with the increas- 
ing vigor of the mind and body. The facts adduced by years of 
scientific study and investigation sustain the opinion that all 
drunkards, both recent and chronic, should come under legal 
control and be put into quarantine asylums until cured, or be 
retained for lifetime. Such asylums are practicable, and many 
cases are curable through their agency which are made worse 
by the present blundering methods to improve them. The 
spirit traffic should be specially taxed to build and maintain 
such refuges—just as railroads and other corporations are 
made responsible for damage done by them. « 

The curability of the inebriate is far more certain than 
that of the insane. The liberty of both is equally dangerous. 
The moment a man becomes a drunkard he forfeits all right to 
liberty, and becomes a ward of the State, which should control 
him. He is mentally and physically sick, and needs the same 
help as the insane. Not far in the future the drunkard will 
receive proper treatment and be cured, and the mysteries of 
the drink-problem will disappear before the march of scientific 
truth. 

DR. CARPENTER: 


Some men are born drunkards, some achieve drunkenness, 
and some have drunkenness thrust upon them, The question 
whether it can be cured is, like many other physiological and 
pathological queries, not yet settled. The reason for its remain- 
ing open is not difficult to see, since it relates to such a variable 
quantity as man. 

To attempt to cure the confirmed inebriate by appealing 
merely to his moral sense as against the morbid craving of a dis- 
eased stomach and brain would seem futile. He may acknowl- 
edge and appreciate the truthfulness of the argument, and yet 
have no will to enforce it, The best he can do is to place him- 
self in a situation where his physical powers will be restored 
and where he will be free from social influences inducing him 
to drink. 

It has been claimed for chloride of gold that it is a specific 
for the effects of drunkenness, one physician claiming to have 
made permanent cures of 95 per cent. of his cases. It is diffi- 
cult to see how he can claim permanency of cure of this 
percentage unless the patients are all dead. The writer's expe- 
rience with chloride of gold in many cases has not convinced 
him of its efficacy. Bene alone are not likely to cure 
inebriety. 

A brilliant young man, who had become a drunkard, courted 
in one of his infrequent sober periods,a young woman who 
reciprocated his love and promised to marry him, after a per- 
fectly sober life of two years. He engaged himself to work in 
an institution, where abstinence from all intoxicants was the 
law. He won, and is now a successful business man, and not 
a drunkard. The most we can expect is that the inebriate in 
his lucid moments may have sense and will enough to put 
himself under conditions favorable to recovery. 


DR. EDSON: 


Recovery from habitual drunkenness is not the rule. The 
peculiar mental conditions with which the drunkard starts on 
his career are so acted on by alcohol and the adulterants com- 
bined with it, that his case is almost hopeless from the first. 
Preventive measures are worth many pounds of cure. Restric- 
tive liquor laws are first in order of importance. The easier 
it is for men to get liquor, the more they will get drunk. 

Removal from temptation is easily accomplished by means 
of the many public and private inebriate asylums, the good 
work and value of which in the United States cannot be ques- 
tioned. They are often the means of effecting cures, even in 
exceptional cases. 
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SOCIALISM AND DARWINISM. 
R. KossMAN. 
Nord und Siid, Breslau, September. 

T is very remarkable that the greatest commotion to 

which natural science has been subject for many cen- 
turies, received its impulse from the science of political 
economy ; and scarcely less remarkable that the former has 
now attained an eminence from which it can guide its instruc- 
tor, and warn it from error. 

It is a fact, that Malthus’s work on overpopulation guided 
Darwin to his recognition of ‘‘ The Struggle for Existence ”; 
but, while Malthus, recognizing the misery which the struggle 
for existence entailed, recommended as the only remedy the 
adoption of means to arrest any undue increase of population, 
Darwin, on the other hand, saw in the struggle the necessary 
condition of progress, through the survival of the fittest. 
Darwin's point of view is necessary to reconcile us to the 
operations of Nature in that department in which she 
appears so cruel and relentless that the noblest minds are 
filled with compassion for her victims, and depressed by the 
volume of misery which they are powerless to alleviate. 

Yes—powerless! The less fitted must succumb in the struggle, 
in order that the best fitted may secure the conditions neces- 
sary fortheir proper development; and vain are all the dreams 
and schemes af modern socialism for securing progress along 
smoother and pleasanter roads. But for this struggle in the 
past, we should not be now what we are. Without this struggle 
in the future, the race would push on to universal destruction. 

It is quite true that organized production could be operated 
with greater economy, that more wealth would be produced 
per capita, and that the surplus might be divided among the 
laborers. But—there are rocks ahead! No sooner will the 
conditions of existence become more tolerable than population 
will increase in equal ratio. The possibilities of this increase 
are boundless, and unless production can go on keeping pace 
with the increase of population, we shall soon be reduced to 
our present condition again. As regards the mere capacity of 
production, this may go on increasing almost indefinitely if 
the supply of raw material were equal to the demand, but the 
natural sources of the raw material are limited, the agricultural 
area is limited; and, however much production may be facili- 
tated by improved appliances, the time is ever drawing nearer 
when the population would exceed the highest attainable limit 
of food supply. Labor is one source of wealth, but another 
and no less important source is Nature. 

Nature’s method of dealing with this programme, as taught 
by Darwin, is by natural selection of the fittest to survive. The 
Malthusian teaching makes no provision for the selection of 
the fittest; it suggests only the arrest of increase, practically 
some form of infanticide, which has proved fatal in the past, 
and must prove fatal in the future. In every family of man, 
or of domestic animals, there is a tendency to variation, result- 
ing generally in some members rising superior to, and others 
falling short of, the parent standard. Still more markedly is 
this the case with nations. The higher types survive, the 
lower degenerate further and disappear. This is the condition 
of progress, of human advancement, of race improvement. It 
might be secured by artificial selection, and by the judicious 
weeding out of all inferior stock. But it is safer,and more 
consistent with individual freedom to leave the process to 
Nature, assisting her only to the extent of weeding out para- 
sites. 

There is, however, a system of artificial selection in which 
State intervention or injudicious and unjust laws operate to 
secure the survival of the worst, or at any rate of inferior 
types. This is against the order of Nature, and can only result 
in lowering the standard of the nation, and thereby prejudic- 
ing its chances of survival in the struggle. Under the existing 

er of society, the survival of the capitalist is secured or 
facilitated, and one great object of the socialists is to create 


conditions in which the influence of capital as a disturbing 
factor in the struggle for existence will be eliminated. 
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EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


WHAT AN AMERICAN BOYS’ SCHOOL SHOULD BE. 
THE REVEREND Dr. Henry A. Coir. 
Forum, New York, September. 

UCH schools as I have in mind should have for their first 
S object to make men. They take charge of the daily life 
of the boys committed to them, and are, therefore, largely 
responsible for their physical well-being. Our boys are the 
men of the future. They must have bodily health with all 
physical powers unimpaired and in goed working order. Men 
should be manly; and while a delicate man may have the 
truest manliness and a burly, self-indulgent animal of the same 
genus have little or none, a sound, healthy body in a boy goes 
far to insure his manliness and freedom from the tendency to 
abnormal precocious vice. Great care will be taken, therefore, 
to encourage and cultivate such exercises as help to produce a 
sound body. The play-fields, grounds, and gymnasium will 
receive the same attention as the school-room, and exercise 
under shelter will be provided for winter and early spring. The 
boy’s physique will be so developed and strengthened that he 
will not easily take cold, suffer from slight exposure, or be sub- 
ject to the sick headaches which are usually the penalty of an 
overloaded stomach. 

There is a furore for competitive games throughout the 
country, and an exaggerated and undue interest in their 
result. The ideal school will hold in check this monopoly of 
youthful energy, and will exercise great caution in allowing 
games with clubs from other schools. Whatever introduces a 
professional element or incites betting will be discountenanced 
and repressed. Cricket seems to me the best game to encour- 
age in such a school as I am imagining, as it tends to promote 
those moral qualities which belong to a right notion of manli- 
ness. Nothing is to be slighted in the discipline of boyhood. 
It is well for a boy to learn to bear defeat gracefully, and to 
scorn an advantage won by the sacrifice of truth, courtesy, and 
honor. 

Sweets and other gratifications of the palate should be but 
sparingly allowed; hence the boy’s allowance of spending 
money should be limited. There can be no manliness worthy 
of the name until the boy can say “no” to his own propen- 
sities, as well as to the lawless solicitations of self-indulgent 
unprincipled companions, 

But a school is mainly occupied with the preparation and 
training of the mental powers; the object being to discipline 
memory, reason, imagination, and the perceptive faculties. 
The exercise of memory has been unduly disparaged ; a well- 
trained, accurate memory being almost indispensable to the 
acquisition uf knowledge; and there is a good deal of cant in 
much that is said about the cultivation of the perceptive and 
reasoning powers. A child must receive most of his rudiment- 
ary instruction on trust. Give him the most available for- 
mulz, the clearest and most definite rules and principles, and 
strive to develop those habits of attention and accuracy, with- 
out which the work of the teacher, at any period of school life, 
will be unavailing. The child must understand, and it must 
not be possible for him not to understand. 

Our danger at present seems to be in the multiplication of 
the subjects pursued. The average boy cannot pursue eight 
or ten different studies at the same time to advantage. The 
effort tends in most cases to superficial scholarship and to 
making the college examination the final end of school work. 
We cannot make the exceptionally able teacher, and the 
exceptionally bright and recipient scholar our standard 
of comparison, any more than we can exact from the 
carriage-horse the time of the racer. Language and mathe- 
matics are the two great means of mental discipline, as 
much so now as in the days of Bacon. It is a popular error 
that “all things are to be learned at once; not first one thing, 
then another; not one well but many badly.” The boys will 
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be bright and sufficiently well-disposed to accomplish a fair 
amount of good work, if wisely and kindly dealt with, and if 
patience and judgment are used in their guidance. 

The end to be attained is the culture of the intellect. It is 
a popular fallacy to assume that utility—meaning by “utility” 
what helps prepare one for some art, business, profession, or 
work, directly resulting from the studies pursued—is the end 
in view. Weaim at the orderly, harmonious development of 
all the mental powers. The result of such training, under 
favorable circumstances, will fit the boy to “fill any post with 
credit, and to master any subject with facility.” 

The school is American, and to train American citizens. It 
should foster in its boys a loyal devotion to native land, an 
intelligent interest in its geography, history, and resources, 
anda great idea of the noble possibilities before us. It should 
set before them the paramount duty to serve the country and 
advance its highest welfare, not by arrogant assertion, but by 
settled purpose to become worthy examples of what an American 
should be, whose patent of nobility comes only from his char- 
acter and manhood. We should endeavor to instill into our 
boys a delicate consideration of the feelings of others, the 
grace of invariable courtesy to women, habits of self-forgetful- 
ness, respect for age, regard for another's rights, and tender 
care for the feeble and helpless. 

We have nothing to do with religious controversy. We are 
faced with the great question how to, lead our boys to obey 
conscience and to put their duty uppermost. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY 
IN THE XIXTH CENTURY.* 
GENERAL ANNENKOFF, 


La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, September. 

T would be very interesting to study the laws of nature 
] according to which, at certain historic moments, great 
events have occurred, events which, without having anything 
in common, without having been concerted in advance, are 
united, nevertheless by a real bond of connection, by a general 
end to which they have advanced straightforward without 
turning to either right or left. 

Itis interesting to remark that sometimes such events are 
repeated periodically and that between the repetitions, there 
is a period of calm, a tranquility sometimes perfect, which 
thus divides the events mentioned into distinct epochs. 

The laws of nature, to which I have alluded, appear in the 
domain of geographical discoveries, perhaps more distinctly 
than in any other domain. 

The epoch in which we are living bears a close resemblance 
to that in which discoveries were made at the end of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

We are struck with astonishment when we reflect that nearly 
at the same time, or at least at times very close together, men 
of great genius, like Columbus, Vasco da Gama, Cortés, Pizarro, 
Americus Vespucius, and many others, made great discoveries, 
which revolutionized the world. The sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries witnessed admirable explorations, but they cannot 
be compared with the fever which took possession of the world 
at the epoch of the grand discoveries. 

To this epoch, so great and glorious, succeeded a time of 
relative calm. This calm lasted until the second half of the 
nineteenth century, when there awoke the intense desire of 
becoming acquainted with distant countries not yet visited, and 
of uniting them to the civilized world ; of finding a new field 
for human activity. 

We cannot help being astonished, says Martin, when we go 
over the catalogue of explorations and voyages, which have 
opened new countries to humanity in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. In all quarters of the giobe important 


*From an address made by General Annenkoff at the Geographical Congress 
held at Berne. 
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discoveries have been made. To mention Africa alone, it is 
only in the latter half of our century that the sources of the 
Nile have been disclosed. To the noble army of explorers all 
the great nations of the world have furnished recruits: France, 
England, the United States, Russia—certainly not the least 
contributor to the ranks of discoverers—and Germany. 

The nineteenth century finishes the work which the six- 
teenth began. In 1789 Anglo-Saxon America was sparsely 
peopled, its population ceasing not far from the Atlantic coasts. 
Africa was in great part unknown; the known parts were hos- 
tile. Asia was entered through India alone, which the English 
had conquered rather than organized. China and Japan 
remained closed; Australia was uninhabited. 

To-day there are very few points where the merchandise and 
the ideas of the West do not enter. Rival nations which repre- 
sent civilization rush with emulation into all the countries 
remaining to subdue or make gain by. America is a second 
Europe, younger and vaster. Africa is cut up by routes on 
which travelers precede merchants, and merchants precede 
soldiers and colonists, At the Cape and in Oceania, as in 
Canada, are entire confederations of new peoples. The great 
Empire of Eastern Asia has opened its gates or allowed them 
tobe brokendown. Japan has awakened allofasudden. Like 
Alexander of old, and much more justly than Alexander, we 
find the world too small. All these facts increase a thousand- 
fold the importance of geography. 

What the pupil learns about geography at school, says Mr. 
Frary, sticks by him and accompanies him constantly in his 
conversation and reading. The other things we learn in our 
school days are mostly forgotten in the course of time. Geogra- 
phy remains with us, and acquaintance with it keeps on increas- 
ing. The books which have the largest sale, next to novels, are 
narratives of travel. A well-made newspaper is not entirely 
intelligible save by a person who knows geography. Foreign 
politics, colonial politics, economic politics, the subjects of so 
many dissensions, are accessible through geographical knowl- 
edge alone. I venture to say that geography is the science 
which contributes most to make enlightened men, which pro- 
cures for him who is acquainted with it the truest distinction, 
the most incontestible superiority in social relations, which 
allows us to gain most surely the consideration due to a well- 
instructed man devoid of pedantry. 

When the school programmes shall cease to imprison geog- 
raphy within limits which do it injustice, when the masters 
who teach it shall be accorded authority to teach it ade- 
quately, to address the imagination and the reason, as well as 
the memory, people will be astonished that a science, which 
deserves the first rank among those which speak to us of 
nature and of humanity, should have been treated so dryly. 
To produce the desired result, however, there is need of a man 


of genius. Mr. Elisée Reclus has revealed to us the immensity 
of the domain of which he has made himself master. He was 
the first, in an extensive work, to show that it belongs to 
geography to collect and arrange an infinite variety of knowl- 
edge hitherto scattered and floating widely apart. The talent 
of the writer, the richness of his language, the suppleness and 
transparency of his style, have aided him in gaining the battle, in 
raising from a subaltern condition the Muse whom he has 
adopted and made queen. 

The humble servant of Clio has become the rival of her mis- 
tress—a rival, young and triumphant. It has been said that 
our century is the century of history ; perhaps it ought rather to 
be called the century of geography. 

When we read the geography of Elisée Reclus, which is the 
greatest monument of our age, and which, much more nearly 
than the work of Buffon, equals the majesty of Nature, we 
recall those dry treatises, those dead catalogues of names, with 
which our memory in former days was afflicted, those lists of 
seas and mountains, of islands and straits, of rivers and towns, 
which defiled mechanically past the lips of children, and we 
perceive that our young people are more fortunate than we 
were. Since geography, so sadly taught, was the study which 
was least distasteful to us, what will it be when it is vivified by 
a method worthy of itself? 











PEDAGOGY.* 


M. RAVAISSON. 
: Revue Bleue, Paris, August 22. 

N distinguishing Art and Science, we must not separate 

them. Every art implies a science of which the art is an 
application. The artist, who is generally conceded to be the 
greatest of modern times, and who meditated more deeply 
than any other on the nature of art, Leonardo da Vinci, said: 
“To paint without theory is to sail without a rudder.” 

Pedagogy, the art of education, must then rest on a science. 
Is that science psychology? Perhaps it would be better to 
speak in a more general manner and say that art rests on phi- 
losophy. To speak of psychology alone might lead us to neglect 
that which, while it is in the soul, goes beyond it, the nesczo 
guid divinum which is precisely what true pedagogy ought to 
take into the deepest consideration. There is in childhood 
something which surpasses us, in which lies its sovereign 
charm, which deserves the respect that One of old claimed for 
it. when He said: “ Except ye become as little children, ye 
shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven.” This something 
i$ an innate disposition a principle of sociability, which raises 
us above that I, of which we may say with Pascal, that it is 
“ hateful,” being, if it prevails in us, ugly and even disgraceful. 

This innate disposition proves that there is in us something 
which the ancients called each one’s “ genius,” and to which 
they urged every one to render a religious homage, because it 
appeared to them to come from a source higher than ourselves. 
Est Deus in nobis. ‘‘ We must,” said Pascal in an analogous 
sense, ‘‘love a being who is in us, and who yet is not our- 
selves.” * We must then,” he adds,” “reach out to what is 
general.” If he had been specially occupied with the pedagogic 
theory he would have said, without any doubt, that this univer- 
sal something which is in us is that by which we are capable of 
charity, which he ranks above all the rest, and which, conse- 
quently, is what education ought to have principally in view. 
Thus we are raised above the base idolatry of the Ego. 

The ancients, to whom we are indebted for the word 
pedagogy, had a very real idea of the object of education. 
That object is. in their opinion, to prepare for public life. To 
instruct a slave was to learn him a special trade, which he 
must exercise in order to reap an advantage which was gener- 
ally wholly material, and outside of which nothing was 
démanded of him. This instruction could be effected in a 
short time, said Plato. To instruct a free man was to form 
him for a liberal life, that is, that he must, with all his faculties 
and especially the highest, embrace horizons altogether vaster 
than those of an egotistical personality and of interests 
narrowly material. For such instruction long years are 
required and we must not begrudge them, said Plato. In fact, 
do we not see in all nature that the more important a result is, 
the more time is required for its preparation ? 

Civilization, for the Greeks, consisted in making a people 
pass—such was their expression—from a state of roughness to 
one of mildness. The state of roughness was that of the bar- 
barians, of whom the slaves had generally made part, and with 
barbarians the slaves could generally be classed. The state of 
mildness was that of the Hellenes, each of whom thought it 
his duty not to think so much of himself as of others, of his 
gods, of his fellow-citizens, of all his equals. In this state of 
things each one was no longer, like the savage and the slave, 
the friend of himself alone, and, therefore, willingly the enemy 
of others, but rather the friend of gods and men. It was a 
state ot liberality, of generosity, and, through that, of friend- 
ship, such as Plato and Aristotle formerly, and Descartes 


[* At a recent session of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, M. 
Gréard defined Pedagogy to be a science founded on Psychology. M. Courcelle- 
Seneutl disputed the correctness of this definition. In his opinion, Pedagogy is 
only an art. In reply to these gentlemen M. Ravaisson made the observations 
here printed.) 
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since, defined and lauded, as also did Leibnitz 
borrowed from them. 

It is because such was the dominant manner of thinking in 
the heroic ages among the ancients, that we must, according 
to Leibnitz, familiarize our youth with the monuments of their 
literature, which ts saturated with that style of thought. The 
generous sentiments of the Greeks and Romans, said Leibnitz, 
were beginning to go out of fashion in his time, and we must 
make these sentiments return. 

Among ourselves, where there are no more slaves, every one 
has to play, nowadays, a public part, if it be only to vote, and 
can aspire to hold some day a portion of the public power. It 
is important, then, that all be prepared for the parts they have 
to play, by education. Whatever may be the political consti- 
tution, it is the duty of each, if only because he is a part of 
civilized society, to have what is called public spirit, formerly 
called sentiments of disinterestedness, carried, when need 
requires, to perfect devotion. It is to develop and strengthen 
these sentiments that education should, above all things, and 
under whatever régzme it may be, apply itself. 

Moreover, if there ure different kinds of instruction, there 
is, in truth, but one kind of education, that which raises every 
one above himself. Only, this kind of education, for him who 
does not wish to, or cannot, receive it entire, can be more or 
less cut short. 


in terms 





ENGLISH LEXICOGRAPHY. 
PROFESSOR F, W. Hunt, Pu.D., Lirt.D. 
New Englander and Yale Review, New Haven, September. 

S to the English language, at least, we are living in a dis- 
tinctively linguistic era, when more and better work is 
doing in the sphere of English philology than at any preceding 
era—work accomplished, it is pleasing to state, mainly by Eng- 
lish and American scholars. One of the most pronounced 
forms of this modern movement is Lexicography. As the 
closing decade of the century is entered, we find this move- 
ment well-nigh at its maximum, so that, both at home and in 
England, no English book is commanding more attention than 
the English Dictionary, and, despite ourselves, we are living 

more than ever in an age of words. 

English lexicography, like the language, may be conveniently 
divided into three distinctive historical sections: 

First English, 449 to 1154. 

Middle English, 1154 to 1500. 

Modern English, 1500 to 1890. 

Our oldest modern English lexicon (1449-1500) is the Lexz- 
con Anglo-Latinum, by Fraunces and Galfridus, a companion to 
the Ortus Vocabulorum, which Dibdin calls “the parent pro- 
duction of our popular Latin-English Dictionary by Ains- 
worth.” Minshen’s Guzde [nto the Tongues (1617), while main- 
taining its character as an English dictionary, opened its pages 
to words from ten additional tongues, including Hebrew, 
Through a copious list down to the first edition of Ainsworth 
in 1736, the habit of putting the Latin before the English con- 
tinued. Technical and special compends of all departments 
of the arts and sciences were numerous in this era. 

In 1671, Skinner's Etymologicon Lingua Anglicane was pub- 
lished. It is made interesting by the fact that Dr. Johnson, 
nearly a century later, looked to it as an authority in the line 
of English etymology. Through the list of lexicons given us 
by Wheatley and Worcester, we note that three or four cen- 
turies back the present type of technical dictionary was antici- 
pated. Such compends as Wedgwood’s and Skeat’s Etymo/log- 
tcal Dictionaries of English, and even such as Palmer's Fo/&- 
Etymology, and Jarvis’s Dictionary of the Language of Shake- 
speare are the natural lexicological outgrowth of this seven- 
teenth-century tendency to the specific even before the modern 
era of specialization opened, 

The Glossographia Anglicana Nova (1707),said to have been 
the first in English in which pictorial illustrations were used, 
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and Kersey’s General English Dictionary of 1708, bring us to 
the opening of the second period of the modern era, and to the 
study of the general as distinct from the specific English 
lexicon. 

The excellent first product of this awakening and better 
method is Bailey’s Universal Etymological Dictionary (1721), 
which, though like its predecessors, etymological and inter- 
pretative, gave marked attention to the diction of the people 
—everyday English; and which Worcester says was the first 
attempt to give a complete collection of the words of the lan- 
guage. 

In 1755, Samuel Johnson gave to the public his great Fo/zo 
Dictionary, which is alone in its excellence up to the date of 
its issue, and may to this day be profitably consulted by any 
critical student of English. From this time down to the pub- 
lication of Latham’s Dictionary of the English Language, in 
1876, most English lexicographers reproduce Johnson. Sher- 
idan’s edition (1780) laid special stress upon the phonetic 
principle in language, while Walkes’s (1791) made a specialty of 
orthoépy. Todd appeared in two editions, 1818 and 1827, fol- 
lowed in 1836-37 by Richardson, and this in turn by Latham, 
1876, based, as we are told, on Todd’s version of Johnson. 

Within the limits of this same century there are three or 
four English dictionaries of special note and worth which, 
while looking back with all due defererence to Johnson, 
advance as new departures and open the way for that elaborate 
lexical work which is now developing before us. These are 
Webster’s American Dictionary of the English Language 
(1828), Annandale’s edition of the /mferial Dictionary (1850), 
the Lucyclopedic Dictionary of the same era; Stormonth’s 
Etymological and Pronouncing Dictionary, and Worcester’s of 
1860. Of Webster’s great work it may be said that critical 
opinion in this country and England has never rated it higher 
than to-day. 

The version recently completed (under tke general supervis- 
of ex-President Porter, of Yale) bears the suggestive title— 
Webster's International Dictionary. It makes special claim to 
excellence as to its international character and as to the accuracy 
and fulness of its definitions. Its vocabulary of 130,000 words 
marks a decided advance upon the 106,000 of the older edition. 

Special attention should also be called to that elaborate and 
promising work now in progress under the name: 7he Stand- 
ard Dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls). Some of its characteristic 
features are: stating the etymology after the definition, thus 
placing no hindrance between the word and its best meaning. 
Practical ends are thus reached, with no sacrifice of scholar- 
ship. The present meaning of the word is given precedence 
over all etymological and historical meanings, however good in 
their place and time. Great careis shown, as to the avoidance 
of undue technicai language; the location and verification of 
quotations; the precedence given to standard and to Ameri- 
can authors; the widening of the vocabulary to 175,000 words; 
the reduction of obsolete words and variants to a minimum, 
and the assignment of those admitted to a proper subordinate 
place. Lastly may be noted the adoption of the Scientific 
Alphabet to indicate pronunciation. 

Of the Jmperial Dictionary, of 1850, it is sufficient to say 
that it is based on Webster, containing the same number of 
words found in the International, and “accepted in Great 
Britain,” as we are informed in the preface, “as the standard 
authority on the English language.” Its specialty is in the 
line of symbolic illustration. 

Stormonth’s Dictionary while laying emphasis on etymology, 
is a general one, and isa thoroughly British lexicon of Eng- 
lish, 

Turning for a moment to Dr. Worcester’s great work, we are 
reminded of his personal indebtedness to Johnson’s philological 
work and his manifest preference, in doubtful cases, of English 
usage to American. While acknowledging his reference, as to 
pronunciation and etymology to Webster, he adds ‘‘that, in 
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other respects, no word, no definition of a word, no citation, 
no name as an authority, has been taken from that work. 

There remain the two most elaborate examples of lexical 
work in modern English, The New Zuglish Dictionary and 
the Century Dictionary. The first named, under supervision 
of Dr. Murray, of London, claims to be new “ because of the 
variety of its aims, the originality of its method, and the fresh 
start which it makes from materials never before collected.” 
It has already occupied a decade in the issue of Vol. I., though 
promising more expeditious progress in the remaining volumes, 

As to the Century Dictionary, nearing its completion, its 
title—Axn Encyclopedic Lexicon, indicates its,most conspicu- 
ous feature. Of the forty or fifty specialists working under 
supervision of Prof. Whitney, of Yale, so large a number are 
college professors that it would not be amiss to call this work 
The American University Dictionary. It is intended to include 
all words which have been in use since English literature has 
existed. 

In the present era of dictionary making it is well to remem- 
ber that the best expression of any vernacular is its standard 
authorship, and that lexical work best accomplishes its end 
when it leads the student to exalt ideas above terms, general 
principles above verbal form; English Letters above English 
Lexicography. 





SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


THE MICROBES OF THE DEAD SEA. 
HENRI DE PARVILLE. 
Le Correspondant, Paris, August 10. 

R. L. LARTET has recently communicated to the Aca- 
M demy of Sciences some very curious and instructive facts, 
which show to what extent disease-producing microbes can 
offer resistance to death, when they are found in slime or 
muddy sediment. Previously, Mr. Lartet had met with 
microbes in slime taken from the depths of Lake Leman. This 
time, however, his observations have been in regard to the 
sediment of the Dead Sea, and the result of these observations 
is much more important. Analyses were made of slime col- 
lected in the Dead Sea by Professor Barrois, of the Faculty of 
Medicine, of Lille. 

The Dead Sea, at the southern extremity of the valley of the 
Jordan, with a surface about equal in extent to that of Lake 
Leman, fills a vast basin, which is certainly the most profound 
depression hollowed in the earth’s crust. The surface of the 
sea is more than 1,200 feet below that of the Mediterranean. 
Walls of rock nearly 2,400 feet high almost surround it. The 
Dead Sea is fed by the Jordan, of which the torrential waters 
are, during a portion of the year, loaded with sediment and 
organic matter brought down in the melted snow of Mount 
Hermon. Saline springs,thermal and bituminous, on theshores 
of the sea, contribute to it a mass of water which doubles the 
supply of the Jordan. The density of the Dead Sea is 1,162, 
In the Sea the human 
body floats easily without any movement. Its waters cannot 
escape by any known outlet, and as it is evident that the level 
has lowered considerably, evaporation must carry off every day 
a volume of water which is estimated as at least 6,500,000 tons— 
an enormous mass, which is, however, easily pumped up by the 
rays of a fiery sun. ' The valley of the Dead Sea, is one of the 
hottest spots on our globe. For a long series of centuries the 
matter held in solution by the water of the Sea must have 
become more concentrated. Also, the lower bed of this liquid 
mass is of slime containing an enormous quantity of crystal- 








lized needles of different salts, forming a substance half fluid, 


half solid. It is this slime, charged with substances very hurt- 
ful to superior organisms, which Mr. Lartet has studied from 
the bacteriological point of view. 

The composition of water of the Dead Sea,drawn from 
a depth of 600 feet, in 1866, by Mr. Lartet, the geologist 
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attached to the expedition of the Duke de Luynes, has been 
determined by Mr. Terreil, of the Museum. Its cemponents 
are, in grammes: chloride of sodium, 60.125 ; chloride of mag- 
nesium, 160.349; chloride of potassium, 9.63; chloride of cal- 
cium, 10.153; bromide of magnesium, 5.04; bromide of lime, 
0.78. Here isa total of 246.077 grammes of saline matter to 
the litre, which is equal to 2.113 United States pints. In this 
water no being lives. In it Ehrenberg, the naturalists of Cap- 
tain Lynch’s expedition, those who accompanied the Duke de 
Luynes, Mr. Lartet himself, in 1875 and 1880, have never found 
any living organism, animal or vegetable. Mr. Barrois, of 
Lille, traversed in a boat a great part of the Dead Sea; like his 
predecessors, he has been able to prove that its waters are 
entirely sterile. It might, then, be concluded that the waters 
of the Dead Sea are an antiseptic liquid, susceptible of some 
useful applications. 

Now, Mr. Lartet, to his great astonishment, after placing in 
some nutritive surroundings some of the mud from the bottom 
of the Dead Sea brought back by Mr. Barrois, observed that 
this mud fructified. In particular, two micro-organisms very 
clearly recognizable, multiplied: the bacilli of gangréne gasz- 
euse and the microbe of tetanus. Guinea pigs, inoculated 
with sterilized water, containing a little of the mud brought 
back by Mr. Barrois, died quickly of gangrenous septicemia, 
after manifesting appearances of tetanus. These observations 
show then, dnce more, that certain disease-producing microbes 
can retain life for a great while, either in an adult state or in 
the form of spores, while in prolonged contact with great 
masses of water, even if that water,contains a considerable 
quantity of salts, which are deadly to every other organism, 
animal or vegetable. Mr. Lartet says with reason: “From a 
practical point of view, these researches demonstrate conclus- 
ively how imprudent it would be to take for granted that a 
water strongly saline is an antiseptic liquid, capable of warding 
off attacks of tetanus or gangréne gazeuse.” 

From a practical point of view, also, I may be permitted to 
add, that this vitality of microbes, either in an adult state or 
that of spores, contained in slime or mud, and the deposits 
of filter passages, ought to attract specially the attention of 
persons who use filters with pipes of polished porcelain or 
otherwise. People often imagine that a Chamberland filter, 
for example, generally considered in France the best, yields 
water deprived of microbes. This is so, but on condition that 
you do not allow deposits to accumulate in the pipe. It is 
necessary, every fortnight or month, according as the filter is 
used more or less, to clean this filter. Consequently you must 
take away the deposits and sterilize the pipe. You must clean 
every pipe with emery cloth. When all the deposits have dis- 
appeared you must sterilize the pipe—that. is to say, you must 
kill the microbes which may have remained on the surface by 
plunging the pipe in a vessel full of water, kept in a state of 
ebullition for at least ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 
These precautions are essential, if you wish to get through the 
filter water absolutely pure. 





SPEECH AS A BARRIER BETWEEN MAN AND 
BEAST. 
E. P. Evans. 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, September. 
AX MULLER after admitting the extraordinary accounts 
of the intellect, the understanding, the caution, the 
judgment, the sagacity, acuteness, cleverness, genius, or even 
social virtues of animals, intrenches himself behind the ‘‘one 
palpable fact, namely, that whatever animals do or do not do, 
no animal has ever spoken.” 

This is not strictly true. Parrots and ravens utter articulate 
sounds as distinctly as the average Cockney. But that no 
animal has ever made a natural and habitual use of articulate 
speech for the communication of its thoughts and feelings, isa 
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truism which it would seem superfluous to emphasize. “In a 
series of forms graduating from some ape-like creature to 
man” Max Miiller maintains that the point where the animal 
ceases, and the man begins, can be determined with absolute 
precision since “it would be coincident with the beginning 
of the radical period of language, with the first formation of a 
general idea embodied in the only form in which we find it 
embodied, namely, in the roots of our language.” 

Max Miiller stops at roots or “ phonetic cells” as “ ultimate 
facts in the analysis of language” and virtually says to the 
philologist: “ Thus far shalt thou go and no further, and here 
shall thy researches be stayed.” This recognition by the phi- 
lologist, of the roots of language as the Ultima Thule beyond 
which he dare not push his investigations, is a confession of 
his incompetence to solve the problem of the origin of lan- 
guage. And this attitude of mind is natural enough to the 
philologist who is so absorbed in the laws which govern the 
transmutations of words, that he comes to regard these meta- 
morphoses as finalities, and never goes behind and beyond 
them. Philology has to do with the growth and development 
of speech out of roots, which are assumed to be ultimate and 
unanalyzable elements. 

In explanation of the manner in which roots were formed 
Max Miiller observes, “that after a long struggle the uncertain 
phonetic imitations of special impressions became the definite 
phonetic representations of general concepts. Thus: “ There 
must have been many imitations of the falling of stones, trees, 
leaves, river, rain, and hail, but in the end they were all com- 
bined in the simple root faz, expressive of quick movement, 
whether in falling, flying, or running. There was a 
great number of imitative sounds of falling, out of which fa‘ 
was selected, or out of which faz by a higher degree of fitness 
struggled into life and fixity.” 

Now, pray, when did this remarkable evolution which implies 
the close and continuous exercise of rare powers of comparison 
and abstraction, and the perfect maturity of the intellectual 
faculties take place? ‘ Language,” we are informed, “ presup- 
poses the formation of concepts,” and “all such concepts are 
embodied in roots.” The formation of these concepts, then, 
must have preceded, logically and chronologically, the forma- 
tion of the roots in which they are embodied, and must, there- 
fore, have been effected without the aid of language, which 
was subsequently evolved or elaborated out of these roots. 
What becomes, then, of the assertion that it is impossible to 
think or to generalize without language, since language itself 
originated in a long and laborious process of thought and 
generalization. e 

‘‘Show me one animal,” says Max Miiller, “that has the 
power of forming roots, that can put two and two together 
and realize the simplest dual concept; show me one animal 
that can think and say ‘two,’ and I should say that, so far as 
language is concerned, we cannot oppose Mr. Darwin’s argu- 
ment, and that man has, or, at least, may have, developed from 
some lower animal.” 

Now, as regards the ability to ‘‘ think and say ‘two,’” it has 
been proved conclusively that the magpie and some other birds, 
even in their wild state, can count at least four, and this fact is 
recognized and utilized by fowlers; but if it is true that it is 
impossible to form the concept “four” without the aid of 
language, it follows that the magpie must be able tosay “ four” 
in a language of its own. To deny this conclusion because we 
do not understand “ margot,” would be to set up our own ignor- 
ance as a standard by which to test the magpie’s intellectual 
capacity, and thus fall into the fallacy of argumentum ab tgnor- 
antum factz, This knowledge of numeration can be greatly 
extended by instruction. A chimpanzee in the London Zodlo- 
gical Gardens, says Mr. Romanes, has been taught to count 
five. Ask her for four, three, two, or five straws in any order 
of succession, and she will give the exact number required. She 
understands not only the names of these numerals, but also 
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other wordsand phrases, just as a child does before learning to 
speak. 

Articulate speech is an immense help to the intellectual pro- 
cesses of induction and deduction, abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, but by no means essential to these operations. 

Max Miiller admits the possibility that the eye has been 
developed from a pigmentary spot, but by no stretch of the 
imagination, he says, could he explain to himself how language 
could grow out of anything which animals possess, even if we 
granted them millions of years for the purpose. As a matter 
of fact. human and simian brains are constructed on thesame 
plan, and differ only in development and consequent convolu- 
tion. In man the convolution on which articulate speech 
depends is highly developed, while not only in apes, but also 
in cretins, and many microcephalous persons it is simply 
rudimentary. The inarticulate clicks employed by apes still 
form part of the Bushmen’s language, and these sounds are 
probably survivals of speech before it became articulate. 


ALTERATIONS OF PAPERS AND WRITINGS. 
FELIX LECONTE. 
La Nature, Paris, August 15. 


ROFESSOR BRUYLANTS of the University of Louvain, 

in my presence, made an experiment which is likely to be 

of great practical importance in detecting alterations in written 
documents or papers of any kind. 

The Professor wrote some words in pencil on a sheet o! 
paper lying on top of several others. He then withdrew the 
second or third sheet under the one written on, anc proposed 
to make the writtem words appear on the sheet withdrawn. To 
the sharpest eye the paper appeared absolutely without a 
mark ; it was impossible to find on it the slightest trace of any 
writing 

The clever chemist exposed the sheet for a few minutes to 
the vapor arising from iodine. The papertooka yellowish tint, 
on which the characters were seen in violet brown; but as soon 
as he moistened the paper the words he had written on the 
other sheet appeared distinctly in violet, the rest of the paper 
turning to a deep blue. 

The same process caused to appear every alteration, however 
superficial, made on the surface of a paper. Suppose that in 
place of words written in pencil on a paper others have been 
substituted in pencil or ink, after the words first written had 
been carefully effaced. A simple exposure to iodine followed 
by a slight moistening, will cause the marks due to the scratch- 
ing for erasure to appear, and, what is more precious, the 
effaced writing will be entirely revealed. Photographed 
examples of this operation can be seen in the memoir on the 
subject which Professor Bruylants published in the Bulletin of 
the Belgian Royal Academy of Medicine. 

The latest explanation given by the Professor in regard to 
these experiments is this: We know that paper contains a 
great quantity of starch. Mr. Bruylants believes that this 
starch forms, under the influence of moisture and pressure, a 
small quantity of hydramide, a substance analogous to the 
hydrate of starch treated with boiling water (starch hydrate 
forming regularly at 60°). Iodine colors starch blue, and the 
starch treated with boiling water takes, under the influence of 
iodine, a stronger color. When you write with pencil on any 
paper whatever, the pressure made on the sheet displaces the 
water contained in the fibres of the paper, and there is formed 
a small quantity of hydramide; this last is formed in the lines 
of the letters, and (iodine acting on these lines more energet- 
ically than on the rest of the paper) manifests itself in clear 
characters on the deep blue. 

The origin of these experiences is a very simple observation ; 
dry paper exposed to the vapor of iodine assumes a very differ- 
ent tint from a portion of the same paper which has been dried 
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after being moistened. The parts which have been moistened 
takes a violet hue, while those which have not been touched 
by the water are yellow or brown. If sucha paper isthen thor. 
oughly wet, the parts before moistened and dried take a very 
intense violet blue color, while the portions which had pre 
viously remained dry become blue. 

The success of the experiment depends upon the kind of 
paper employed. The ordinary paper used in correspondence 
gives excellent results. Por the reproduction of writing you 
must place two or three sheets of paper on some hard sub- 
stance, like a pane of glass or a piece of marble. 

‘You can,” says Mr. Bruylants, “utilize these experiments 
to produce sympathetic writing. It is sufficient to trace char- 
acters in water On a satin-faced paper. These characters 
will appear with perfect clearness after the dried paper has 
been exposed ‘o the vapor of iodine. The violet brown tint 
upon a yellowish base will turn to a pale blue upon deep blue 
after moistening. These characters disappear instantly under 
the action of sulphuric acid. They reappear after a first 
discoloration, provided the paper has not been moistened, and 
the discoloration has been brought about by sulphuric acid.” 
Thus you can, by this process, trace characters which will 
become visible or invisible at pleasure, reappearing again 
and again, or which will be visible for a single time and then 
disappear forever. 

The knowledge of these experiments will certainly be pre- 
cious for experts, who make it their business to pass on altera- 
tions of books and papers. The material to be employed is sim- 
ple, and the process of the easiest. 





HOW HOT IT IS IN AFRICA. 
O. A. BIERSTADT. 
Goldthwaite's Geographical Magazine, New York, September. 


FRICA is the hottest continent of all. One needs to 
turn only a few pages of African travels to feel cool 
by comparison in thinking how very hot he might be. 

Mungo Park, that pioneer of the Dark Continent, remarks 
upon the awful heat produced by a vertical sun in a dry and 
shady country, with a scorching wind blowing from the desert. 
The ground becomes unbearable to the naked foot, and even 
thoroughly seasoned negroes will not run from one tent to 
another without sandals. Often the wind from the Sahara 
was so hot that he could not hold his hand in the currents of 
air coming through the chinks of his hut without feeling sens- 
ible pain 

About the hottest place in the world is Massowah, on the 
shores of the Red Sea. Itsaverage temperature for the month of 
May is 99° Fahrenheit, and even in midwinter the thermometer 
is said to rise frequently to over 100° in the shade. An English 
naval officer says the hottest town in India is nothing to Aden, 
while Aden’s heat is mild to that of Massowah, whose climate 
can only be compared to that hot hereafter which we are all 
anxious to avoid. It was at Massowah that James Bruce, the 
famous 18th century traveller, was astonished to find the heat 
had made his sealing-wax more fluid than tar. 

Captain Lyon, who made the acqaintance of the Sahara 
early in this century, was much struck by the absence of vege- 
tation. He observed many skeletons of animals and occasion- 
ally the grave of some unfortunate human being. The sun’s 
heat had so dried all these bodies that there was no appearance 
of putrefaction. Even animals just dead gave forth no offensive 
odor; and after a long time their skin remained unbroken 
with the hair still on it, though so brittle as to fall apart from 
a slight blow. 

Journeying towards the Great Desert, John Davidson was 
murdered by the natives, and his privately-printed journal 
(1839) isa rare and most interesting record of African adven- 
ture. When the thermometer in thersun marked a tempera- 
ture of 141°. he had to wrap pieces of white wool about his 
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stirrups, Moorish daggers, and all metallic articles, because 
they grew too hot to be handled. 

It is affirmed that eggs may be baked in the hot sands of 
Upper Egypt and Nubia, and the Arabs say, “In Nubia the 
soil is like fire and the wind like a flame.” When Bayard Tay- 
lor traversed the Nubian Desert he seemed to absorb the sun's 
heat, until he glowed like a live coal. The skin of his face 
cracked and peeled off and had to be anointed every day with 
butter, from the alternate buttering and burning attaining at 
last the crispness of a “well-basted partridge.” This dry heat 
acted also upon the provisions; dates became like pebbles of 
of jasper, and when he asked for bread he was given a stone. 

In his wanderings among the wild tribes of the Soudan, F. 
L. James occasionally noted a temperature of 164° under the 
sun’s rays. 

In his notes of the African experiences which ended with his 
death at Khartoum, the lamented General Gordon made such 
remarks upon the weather as: “ No man under forty years of 
age should be here, and then only those who are accustomed 
to these climates. Young fellows never will stand the wear 
and tear and malaria of these countries.” 

C. J. Anderson encountered excessive heat in his explora- 
tions of Southern Africa, and his violent thirst could not be 
appeased by water, half boiling as it was. He says: “ We 
experienced precisely the same sensation as when standing 
before the mouth of a heated oven. The quicksilver rose to 
such a height as almost to make us doubt our eyes.” 

The greatest of African travellers, David Livingstone, tells 
how the hot wind of the Kalahari Desert marked every 
wooden thing not made in the country, shrinking the best 
seasoned English boxes and furniture. 

Before his recent travels ‘‘ In darkest Africa,” Henry M. Stan- 
ley confined his marches in Congo to the morning hours on 
account of the héat, and of the climate he wrote: “ The sun 
is the only real enemy to the European.” 





ZOOLOGICAL RETROGRESSION. 
H. G. WELLs. 
Gentleman's Magazine, London, September. 


ERHAPS no scientific teaching has been exposed to a 
greater amount of popular misconception than the doc- 
trine of evolution. In the popular conception, life began with 
the ameeba, then came jelly fish, shell fish, and a miscellaneous 
mass of invertebrates; then real fishes and amphibia, reptiles, 
birds, mammals, and man, the last and first of creation. This 
is not the teaching of science. On the contrary, biology, along 
with advance, teaches retrogression as its essential comple- 
ment. Isolated cases of degeneration have long been known. 
It is only recently that the enormous importance of degenera- 
tion as a plastic process in nature has been suspected and its 
entire parity with evolution recognized. 

In fact the path of life so frequently compared to a steady 
ascent, an indication of an inevitable tendency to higher and 
better things, is distinctly repudiated by scientific observers. 
The sounder view is that living species have varied along 
divergent lines from intermediate forms and by no means 
necessarily in an upward direction. 

The best known, and perhaps the most graphic and typical 
illustration of the downward course, is to be found in the divi- 
sion of the Zunicata. The untrained observer would probably 
class it near the oyster and the mussel, and a superficial study 
of its anatomy might even strengthen this opinion. Asa mat- 
ter of fact, however, these creatures are far more closely related 
to the vertebrata, a fact exhibited in the details of their devel- 
opment. It is a matter of common knowledge that living 
creatures in the course of their embryonic development repeat, 
in a more or less blurred and abbreviated series, their general- 
ized pedigree. For instance, the developing chick or rabbit 
passes through a fish-like stage, and the human foetus wears 
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an undeniable tail. In the case of these ascidians (the Tuni- 
cata) the fertilized egg-cell destined to become a fresh individ- 
ual follows an entirely different course trom that pursued by 
the molluscs; the dividing and growing ovum exhibits phases 
resembling in the most remarkable way those of the lowliest 
among fishes, the lancelot or amphioxus. The method of 
division, the formation of the primitive stomach and body 
cavity, and the origin of the nervous system are identical, and 
a stage is cttained in which the young organism displays—or 
simulates—vertebrate characteristics. It has a notochord, or 
primary skeletal axis; it displays gill-slits behind its mouth, as 
do all vertebrated animals in their earlier stages, and the origin 
and position of its nervous axis is essentially vertebrate. In 
these three independent series of structures the young ascidian 
differs from all invertebrate animals, and manifests its high 
descent from the vertebrates. It is an evident case of retro- 
gression. 

Like a tadpole this animal has a well-developed tail with 
which it propels itself vigorously through the water, it has 
serviceable sense organs, and appears in this, its earlier stages, 
to be full of vigorous, enjoyable life; but scarcely is this stage 
attained before the animal undergoes a process of retr: ression. 
It develops suckers by means of which it attaches itse.. to the 
rocks, its tail is absorbed, eye and ear atrophy, and the skin 
secretes the coarse inorganic looking “test”; the transient 
glimpse of vivid animal life is forgotten, and the creature set- 
tles down for life to a mere vegetative existence. 

In some cases the degradation has been a strategic retro- 
gression. The type “stoops to conquer.” This is, perhaps, 
most manifest in the case of the higher vertebrate animals. 

It is one of the best-known embryological facts that a bird 
or a mammal starts in its development as if a fish were in the 
making, and that later the organs get twisted and patched to 
fit a life out of water; nowhere organs built specially for this 
very special condition. There is nothing like this in the case 
of a fish. There the organs are from the first recognizable 
sketches of their adult forms, and they develop straight- 
forwardly, but the higher types go a considerable distance 
toward the fish, and then turn round and complete their 
development in an entirely opposite direction. 

This turning is evidently precisely similar in nature, though 
not in effect, to the retrogression of the ascidian after its pisci- 
form or larval stage. 

If a zodlogical investigator could have visited the earth 
during the upper Silurian period, and with prophetic eye could 
have singled out the ancestors of man, he would have found 
them, not among the dominant placoid fishes of the Silurian 
sea, but in the Dzfxoz or mud fish, swimming in the pluvial 
waters, or inert and caked over by the torrid mud. He would 
have found in conjunction with the purely primitive skull, 
axial skeleton, and fin possessed by these Silurian mud-fish, a 
remarkable adaptation of the swimming bladder to the needs 
of the waterless season. It would have undergone the mini- 
mum amount of alteration to render it a lung, and blood ves- 
sels and other points of the anatomy would show correlated 
changes. 

Here we have the old story of degeneration over again; the 
mud fish had failed in the struggle, they were less active and 
powerful than their rivals of the sea, and they had taken the 
second great road of preservation—flight. Just as the ascidian 
has retired from an open sea too crowded and full of danger 
to make life worth the trouble, so, in the older epoch, did the 
mud fish. They preferred dirt, discomfort, and survival, to a 
gallant fight and death. Very properly then they would be 
classed in our zodlogists’ scheme as a degenerate group. But 
some of them have risen in the world again. They came out 
of the rivers, gave birth to the amphibia of the coal, which gave 
place presently to the central group of reptiles, from which 
sprang divergently birds and mammals, and finally the last of 
the mud fish family—man—the heir of all the ages. 
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THE NEWER HERESIES. 
THE REVEREND GEORGE C. LORIMER, D.D. 
Arena, Boston, September. 

ERESY is in the air, especially in the northern latitudes of 

the United States; but in my opinion, there is no real 

need for the morbid anxiety that now prevails in certain quar- 

ters, and surely no serious alarm should be felt for the perpetu- 

ity and stability of truth. Let us remember that the heresies 

of the hour are not of the “ damnable sort,” which, as Peter 

declared, deny the Lord who bought us; neither are they 

mixed with such immoralities as Paul condemns in his letter 
to the Galatians. 

In noticing the three distinctive and discriminating marks 
of so-called heresy in evangelical churches, I think we will be 
persuaded that it is unwise for us to be alarmists, and impru- 
dent “to breathe out threatenings and slaughters.” 

The newer heresies do not challenge the truth of Scripture 
inspiration, only the form and philosophy of such inspirat.on. 
The men who are suspected of holding erroneous opinions 
concerning the method of Divine impartation of truth are the 
strenuous advocates of the moral grandeur, spiritual authority, 
and faith-sufficiency of the Heavenly Oracles. They, it is 
true, deny what has been known as the verbal theory—a 
theory which owes more to the post-reformers’ fear of an 
infallible Pope, than to any real, intelligent cause. Modern 
scholarship is simply leading us to recognize a more rational 
criticism than was possible to our fathers. I do not say that 
scholars have uttered the final word on this great subject, but 
I do insist that we should recognize the authority of enlight- 
enment and not brand as heterodox, men of eminent attain- 
ments, who are seeking to guide us to indestructible founda- 
tions. We have to decide whether the Christianity of the 
immediate future shall be governed by intelligence or ignor- 
ance. Let us not be alarmed when, here and there, after infi- 
nite weariness and labor, a little ray penetrates the darkness of 
the ages, and promises to give us a noonday view of the ori- 
gin and influence of God’s Word. 

Again, the newer heresies are not primarily defections from 
Christian doctrine, only from the creeds which assume author- 
itatively to define such doctrine; but what right has any body 
of men to insist on conformity to a creed prepared by beings 
like themselves? If we respect ourselves and our avowed 
belief in the adequacy of Scripture as a rule of faith, tnen we 
had better make one huge bonfire of all the antiquated creeds, 
than denounce the so-called heretics who are, in reality, trying 
to bring us back to the position of the primitive saints who 
allowed no human word to obscure or darken the Divine 
Word. 

The newer heresies are not revolts from the Scriptural high 
ideal of Christian life, only a noble protest against the narrow 
interpretations of that life. The men who have recently been 
arraigned before the tribunals of various denominations are 
eminent for their uprightness, their conscientious candor, and 
tolerance. Nota word has ever been uttered to their moral 
detriment; they are, in this blameful age, among the most 
blameless of its people. It hardly seems in accord with any 
just conception of our Master’s faith, that those who are trying 
to serve God and their generation should be branded with 
foul names, sneered at as reckless and dangerous guides, and 
even charged with denying the Lord whom they reverence 
and worship, Heterodoxy of conduct is a greater evil than 
heterodoxy of creed, and, though I may not, with my convic- 
tions regarding the Atonement of Christ, understand how 
some eminently philanthropic people can pass through the 
Golden Gates, yet I should hardly appreciate a place beyond 
their threshold, if God could not plan, in some way consistent 
with His honor, to find for them a radiant seat of glory. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL 
—WHAT IT ACCOMPLISHED; WHAT IT 
REPRESENTED. 

EDITORIAL, 

Andover Review, Boston, September. 

T is doubtful if any other body of Christians could have 
if assembled in a representative capacity, and given so little 
time to ecclesiastical affairs. Not attempting to minimize 
denominational interests, the historical background of Con- 
gregationalism was never lost sight of, and the practical work- 
ings of the system were carefully presented ; but evidently the 
interest of the Council was in matters of common religious 
concern. The opening address by the President, Dr. Dale, 
was a noble and lofty utterance, worthy of being held up as an 
expression of a true Catholic Christianity. It struck the real 
note of Christian unity. It soon became evident that the 
theological attitude of the English Congregationalists was 
much freer and more fearless than that of their American 
brethren. Dr. Dale’s magnificent affirmation of the Deity of 
Christ had been followed by the clearest and most absolete vin- 
dication of the heritage and rights of the whole human race. 
Dr. Fairbairn was very pronounced in his advocacy of the 
higher criticism. Dr. Bradford’s strong plea for the 
emancipation of the American Churches from doctrinal 
creeds as tests of membership served to bring out 
the comparative freedom of the English churches. The 
advantage of American above English Congregationalism was 
apparent in the sessions devoted to questions of polity and 
organization. Congregationalism has had more scope in social 
and political affairs in this country than in England. The 
part which Congregationalism had taken in the making of 
New England and of the United States was set forth in the 
address of Mr. Fullerton. 

The interest of the Council seems to have culminated in the 
session set apart for the discussion of social and economic 
questions. A striking contribution was made by Ben Tillett, 
a day-laborer, one of the most prominent among the labor 
leaders in London, and a member of an East London Congre- 
gational Church. His speech was without bitterness, but alive 
with passion in its urgency for action. 

The sessions of the Council were crowded with prepared 
exercises. Much of the time was taken up in a comparison of 
views, and far too little time was reserved for the discussion 
ofthe greater subjects. As a result, we missany enunciation 
of principles; any serious exhortation to the churches in the 
tremendous issues involved in the present social distress. We 
content ourselves with a large increase of practical Congrega- 
tional fellowship, and with a considerable widening of opinjon 
and faith throughout the Congregational Churches. 

It is not enough to say that the Council represented Con- 
gregationalism. For Congregationalism has not of late years 
presented itself before the religious world in the large and 
well-defined proportions of other great Protestant bodies. Its 
power has been recognized and acknowledged in its indirect 
effects—its social, educational, and political influence—but it 
has lost ground relatively as a polity. 

Congregationalism in the United States represents two 
things, each of which is a very pronounced factor in the reli- 
gious life of the people. First, it is proving itself a natural 
form of Christian association and development in the newer 
parts of the country; a conserving and saving force in the 
rush of immigration into the newer States. And, second, 
Congregationalism is a potent factor in the more highly organ- 
ized bodies. Methodism, while drawing little if anything from 
Congregationalism, acknowledges it as an outside disturbing 
force by the increased draft which Congregationalism makes 
upon its younger ministry. But of Presbyterianism and Episco- 
pacy it may fairly be said that they are divided by the Congre- 
gational principle. Occasionally it takes the aggressive in the 
revision of creeds and in the election of Bishops. 

No one has measured Congregationalism in America who 
has left out the vast influence which it exerts in its protests 
within the more ecclesiastical bodies against the tyranny of 
institutionalism. And in any effort toward Church unity this 
element within all the denominations must be reckoned with 


quite as much as that which is organized into Congregational 
Churches. 
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THE SABBATH DAY OF THE JEW. 
Dr. K. KoHLer. 
Menorah Monthly, New York, September. 

T seems to me that the time has come for a careful recon- 

sideration of the Sabbath question. Having for eighteen 
years been one of the chief advocates of a Sunday Service for 
the Jews, often standing forth in its defense single-handed, I 
consider it not merely my privilege, but my duty, to state pub- 
licly that I have found sufficient reason to change my views on 
the subject. 

The Sabbath observance is the pivotal question of Judaism. 
Unlike any other statute or rite it is a preéminently Jewish 
institution. Without the Sabbath, Judaism is areligion with- 
out God. The Sabbath wasthe redeemer of the Jew, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. 

Ever since the Reform movement began in Germany, before 
the middle of our century, it has been a question whether there 
should be Sunday services for the Jews or not. Isa Sunday 
devoted to instruction and religious elevation not better than 
a Sabbath desecrated by the worship of Mammon? What 
harm can there be in introducing additional Sunday services 
for the benefit of the multitudes prevented from attending 
‘divine worship on the Sabbath? 

in the United States, at first sight, the free institutions of 
the land, the spontaneous growth of religious life, and the 
social habits and customs, seemed greatly to favor the most 
radicalreform. The Jewish Sabbath, being neglected alike by 
the Orthodox and Progressionist, the Sunday, rendered by the 
State a day of general observance, offers a natural substitute. 
What more was there needed for the Jew, who has long since 
ceased to accept the Biblical six-days’ creation story in its 
liberal sense, and refuses to belicve that before the throne of 
Eternity, around which sun and stars swing in incessant whirls 
throughout eons, one interval of twenty-four hours should 
differ from another one? 

When, therefore, the writer of this succeeded in introducing 
Sunday services in the Chicago Sinai Congregation, he 
appealed to the common-sense of the people, urging that 
Reform Judaism would rather see the Sabbath observed on 
Sunday than notatall. At the same time the mazntenance of 
the regular Sabbath service was made the condztzon of the inno- 
vation, and the document containing the signature of the 
members to this pledge is still in our possession. 

When the charm of novelty, however, was over, it was found 
that these Sunday audiences want anything but Jewish and 
genuinely religious topics. The principles of Jewish faith have 
- nowheretaken a deeper hold on Sunday audiences. On the con- 
trary, laxity appears to betheresult. Skepticism and agnosti- 
<ism are on the increase. The danger line, in fact, has been 
reached. The first dire consequence of the Chicago Sabbath 
success is that the ancient Sabbath has been ruled out. “ Died 
from consumption” is the official burial permit for the old 
Jewish Sabbath. 

While all these considerations seem barely sufficient to war- 
rant a sudden change of views after years of fervent advocacy 
of Sunday lectures by the writer, there is another and far 
weightier reason which prompts me to take a different atti- 
tude towards the Sabbath question. It is the changed attitude 
of the world toward the Jew and the principles he represents. 

What a mockery has this so-called Christian civilization 
turned out tobe! What a sham and a fraud has this era of 
tolerance and enlightenment become! The Middle Ages, 
with all their cruel bloodthirstiness, with their abominable 
hatred and fanaticism, have come back. Germany’s states- 
men and philosophers, churchmen and university professors. 
have fanned anew the lurid fires of discord between classes, 
races, and sects, and the many-headed hydra of prejudice 
demands its victims again by thousands. Without cause, 
without guilt of their own, hundreds of thousands of Jews are 
driven from their homes in the middle of the night, not as if 
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they had lived there long before the Russian bear laid his 
bloody clutches upon the Jaw, but as if they were fees and 
fiends, the relentless tyrant on the throne not sparing the 
child in the womb or the aged nearing the grave. In view of 
such atrocities perpetrated by a Christian ruler upon the kin- 
dred race of their Saviour, the churches keep silent. Neither 
the Pope, whose lips overflow with pity for the lot of both the 
laboring man and the bondsman in Africa, nor the leaders of 
the Protestant churches, have a word of condemnation for the 
persecutions of these Jews. The world still hates the Jew. 
““No Jew need apply,” is still the label of Christian club- 
houses and summer resorts. 

Will Jewish Sunday services break these barriers, erected by 
prejudice, or convince our fellow-citizens of our loyalty to 
religion and State? No, a thousand times no. Our duty 
to-day is to maintain our Jewish identity and preserve our 
Jewish institutions without faltering, without yielding. We 
must, wth united forces, rally around our sacred Sabbath. The 
time has arrived for a universal effort to reconguer the Jost 
Sabbath of the Jew. 

Above all, we must do everything in our power to make the 
Sabbath Eve again resplendent with its pristine charm and 
lustre. The Friday evening was the Jewish fount of youth. 
From its crystal waters, the worried, the woe-stricken, and 
wearied Jew drank and felt refreshed and invigorated. The 
domestic virtues of the Jews were cuitivated at the festive 
board upon which the Sabbath lamp cast its radiance. 

Instead of doing away with the old landmarks, with symbols 
and signs of our faith, it is our present duty to refashion our 
religious forms and make them expressive of, and impressive 
with, great and lofty ideas. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





FRUIT AND THE FRUIT CURE. 
Dr. OTto GOTTHILF. 
Ueber Land und Meer, Stuttgart, August. 


F the many sweet-scented and palatable fruits which now 
greet the eye in garden and forest, only some berries, the 
wood apple, and the medlar grew wild in Germanian forests. 
The better varieties of fruit came later from Italy and the 
Rhineland, but even in Italy most of the fruits had originally 
been introduced from the East and rendered native by cul- 
ture. The especial art of ennobling fruit by raising from seed- 
lings, crossing, etc., originated in Belgium. Naturally enough 
the medical profession, which rightly or wrongly ascribed 
therapeutic properties to every product of the animal, vegeta- 
ble, and mineral kingdom, were not slow to ascribe special 
virtues to every fruit of the garden from the wild blueberry to 
the red-cheeked Vorsdorfer apple. Fruit was especially 
recommended for stilling the thirst in fever and also for 
costiveness, and to vary the diet. In tke year 1778 we find 
Stolpertus, a physician of the Palatinate, writing as follows: : 
“How much it is to be wished that the apothecaries would 
eliminate their ede/steinpulper, etc., from their official list, and 
substitute for them neat, white wicker baskets with fruit in 
season, turning in this way the half of the apothecary shop 
into a fruit store.” 

Special fruit treatment was unheard of until a few decades 
ago, when the grape cure first came into repute. The treat- 
ment originated with the patrician families of Bern (Switzer- 
land), who, in the autumn, used to visit the Vaud, in which 
they owned the principal estates, and indulge freely im the 
fruit of the vineyard. 

Of late years the value of fruit as a wholesome article of diet 
is becoming more generally appreciated, but by no means as 
extensively as it deserves. At the same time fruits vary to 
some extent in their properties, and before they can be utilized 
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to best advantage the special qualities and action of each 
require to be well known. 

In the matter of nutrition, fruit contains little more than 
sugar and organic salts, the acidity giving them their charac- 
teristic taste and special aroma. The gelatinizing substance 
of fruit jellies is pectine. Albumen and proteids, and the sub- 
stances which enter into the structure of the animal organism, 
are insignificant in quantity. There is as much albumen inan 
egg as in a pound of cherries, 18 ounces of plums, 24 pounds 
of apples, or 4 pounds of pears. 

Fruit, consequently, contributes very little to the support of 
the system, but a great deal towards its maintenance in health. 
Its flavor, and not its nutritious contents, is the prime element 
of value; and this flavor varies with the proportion of sugar, 
acid, gum, and pectine. The last substance holds the acid 
concealed, so that it is scarcely appreciable to the nerves of taste. 
The flavor of fruit depends further on the relation between its 
soluble and insoluble substances. To this is due the pleasant 
sensation which we experience in the mouth when we eat 
fruit. The peach and the plum dissolve on the tongue, because 
they are comparatively deficient in insoluble pectose and 
cellulose,while the whortleberry, for example, being rich in these 
insoluble substances, behaves differently. The sugar-content 
of fruit increases with cultivation, and the proportion of free 
acid and insoluble substances decreases, as may be noticed 
markedly by a comparison between the wild and cultivated 
strawberry. In abundant fruit years, too, fruit is sweeter and 
more juicy than in seasons of poor crops. 

An important discovery made by Dr. C. Bender is, that fruit 
gives off a great deal of carbonic acid, both in the garden and 
in the process of hoarding in the house; it is hence very prej- 
udicial to the lungs, to sleep in a room in which apples, pears, 
etc., are being hoarded. 

As regards the physiological action of fruit upon the system, 
it may be said, in general terms, that the acid fruits, as cur- 
rants, plums, etc., act as laxatives, while the sweet fruits, as 
strawberries, pears, and sweet bursting grapes, have an oppo- 
site tendency. Some people are, however, very sensitive to 
fruit acids, and cannot indulge without being troubled with 
numerous little sores on the inside of the lips. In such cases 
it is, of course, better to forego the indulgence. The core, 
peeling and other cellular substance of fruits is indigestible, 
and should not be swallowed, the more especially that, being 
undigested in the stomach, they may create a stoppage in the 
intestinal canal. Children should be especially cautioned on 
this head. 

Unfortunately, many physicians are not sufficiently well- 


informed as to the direct beneficial operation of fruit in cer- 
tain diseases. Professor Uffelman has repeatedly drawn atten- 
tion to the beneficial effect of fruit in chronic indigestion, and 
catarrh of the stomach, especially after excessive indulgence in 
spirituous drinks, also hoemorrhoids, tendency of blood to the 
head, scorbutic complaints, and in certain diseases of the liver 
and milt. In every form of febrile complaint, fruit juice, or the 
cold juice of boiled fruit, is extremely refreshing. It has been 
remarked that calculus is very rare in cider districts, potash is 
secreted in the organism of the cider drinker and acts on lime 
secretions like Vichy water. 

The regular fruit treatment is confined mainly to the grape 
cure. This fruit is longest in season, and produced in greatest 
abundance. As regards the quantity consumed daily in chronic 
diseases, the patient ordinarily begins with a quantity which is 
gtadually increased to six pounds aday. The grapes are not 
zaten fresh from the vine, for fear of chilling the stomach, 
especially in the early morning. Preference is given to fruit 
which has been gathered two days. An interval of from an 
nour and a half to two hours is allowed to elapse between the 
meal of grapes and of other food. Milk before or after fruit is 
not admissible. 

The object of the foregoing is to insist that in fruits we have 
the most pleasant natural remedies for disease, and for the 
maintenance of health. May this knowledge be widely 
extended and acted on. Fruit in season should be on the table 
of every household from morning to night, that young and old 
may help themselves, to their benefit and delight. 
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THE ETRUSCANS. 
F, vON LOHER. 
Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, August. 

ROM Spezzia to Civita Vecchia, the Appenines curve ina 
wide bow, of which the sea line indicates the string. The 
enclosed land, with its sea, mountain, and meadow scenery, 
was in old days the theatre of a race engaged in industry, com- 

merce, and navigation, 

Whence this race came, what its Origin, cannot be deter- 
mined with precision. It was swept away by an earthquake, 
but it has left behind it memorials of its labors in pottery, in 
stone, and bronze; and traces of its life and activity are found 
not only in Italy, but also beyond the Alps. The portraits on 
its oldest tombs bear the unmistakable physiognomy of the 
Ancient Egyptians, with their prominent lower jaw and retreat- 
ing foreheads, and the gait and bearing which Egyptian paint- 
ings have rendered us so familiar with, but the figures closer 
and more compact in build. The religion of the Etruscans, with 
their belief in good and evil demons, their sacred books, their 
anxious care for the dead, whose tombs were cut out of the 
solid rock, or constructed of stones underground ; the dignified 
status of the priests, who united the power of the throne and 
temple in one, the fortified towns on steep heights, the life 
within characterized by luxury, sensuality, and effeminacy ; 
the people addicted to manufacture and commerce, their intel- 
ligence directed solely to ulilitarian ends, unrelieved by any 
tinge of idealism, are all indicative of Oriental character, On 
the other hand, the division of the whole people into masters 
and slaves, the love of piracy, the burial of the dead with 
weapons and other insignia, prophesying by the flight of birds, 
their pointing to the north as the abode of the gods, the 
undeciphered character in which some trace a resemblance to 
the Semitic, others to the German, and others, again, to the 
Celtic character, compel us involuntarily to assign a Northern 
origin to this vanished race. It is probable that the Etruscans 
were the product of the fusion of three distinct races—Italian 
indigines, Oriental colonists, including an Egyptian colony led 
by its priests, and Northern conquerors. 

But whatever their origin, it is certain that they had attained 
a high degree of civilization a thousand years before our era. 
Religion and government closely interwoven, industrial activ- 
ity and commerce by sea and land, were the foundations of 
their national existence. They cultivated music and dramatic 
art, medicine, and astronomy, and made great progress in archi- 
tecture. Tasteful and active also were they as artificers in 
wood and clay, in alabaster, and in amber, and, above all, in 
bronze. Entire bronze statues have been preserved. Their 
style of art is decidedly the Assyro-Egyptian, which flourished 
in Cyprus also, fantastic, and yet not withouta certain strength 
and uniformity, sometimes beautiful, sometimes coarse and 
heavy; until at length it came under the influence of Grecian 
art which ennobled its style with beauty. 

The great forte of the Etruscans was, however, in art work 
in bronze in which they fabricated every variety of domestic 
utensil, articles of personal adornment, armor, and implements 
of war. These articles founda ready market, not only through- 
out Italy and Gaul, but were so widely distributed over Ger- 
many as to leave no doubt that the trade with that country 
dates back to a very remote period. 

The Italians must have been indebted for much of their 


early cultivation to the Etruscans who sent out colonies north 
and south; and by means of their commercial reiations with 
Celts and Germans in the earliest times, the Etruscans can 
hardly failto have exercised a beneficial influence on those 
people. They brought to them the means of material well- 
being. aroused their faculties of imitation and discovery, and 
stimulated their energies to the production of such commodities 
as were in demand among the Etruscans, in exchange for their 
coveted implements. One must have lived under such condi- 
tions to form a just estimate of the stimulus given to industry 
among a barbarous people by the establishment of commercial 
relations with a more advanced nation. 
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Books. 


A GIRL IN THE KARPATHIANS. By Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
12mo., pp. 301. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 





[Besides her name, the only direct information about herself which the author of 
thie book vouchsafes to give is that she is a girl, and was not alive twenty-five 
years ago—evidently she does not believe in a previous state of existence. From 
hints, here and there, however, it may be gathered, that she isa Scotch girl—though 
how, in that case, she came by an acute accent on the first ¢ in her first name is not 
explained—that she speaks French and German, Spanish and Italian, and is not 
wholly ignorant of Polish. The drawings in the book appear to be by her, though 
in these there is room for improvement. She has read Thoreau, and carries about 
her on her travels a pocket edition of Epictetus. She is evidently a person of 
strong nerves, not affected by bad smells, disgusting sights, or drunken women. 
It is nv hardship to her sleep out of doors at night, ‘‘so long as it does not rain 
too much,"” Apparently she is wel. provided with money under her sole control, 
Equipped with this indispensable passport for travel, and her youth and strength 
and perfect health, she took 1t into her head to visit alone Eastern Galicia, a pro- 
vince of Austria, a large portion of which is occupied by the Karpathian Moun- 
tains, where the inhabitants are principally Poles and Ruthenians, but slightly 
advanced in civilization, too generally dirty and diseased, with manners and cus- 
toms more or less offensive, and withan amount of inquisitiveness which would 
put the traditional Yankee to shame. 

***Well, but why did you go alone?’ people will say ; and they say it with an 
air of ‘Come, now, you'll tell me, Iknow!’ And I gaze at their indulgent eyes, 
and their self-satisfied faces, and I dare not tell them that I do it from sheer bold 
preference. I couldn’t have the heart to wound and shock them so, and I say, 
what is perhaps also true, that I am driven to it, for nobodycares to come to the 
places I care to goto.” After entering Galicia Miss Dowie found a fem:nine cos- 
tume an encumbrance, so she donned breeches, leggings, a short open coat over a 
laced vest, anda Scotch cap. Thus attired her portrait appears in the book, and 
is stamped on the cover, and an attractive figure she makes. Her masculine cos- 
tume in no way disguised her sex, or prevented her receiving the treatment due 
toa refined lady. She took mental notes of all she saw, and few things worth 
secing appear to have escaped her observation. The people whom she describes 
have not been much written about, and thus we get from her pages not a little 
new information, Better than this, however, is the breezy, cheery way in which 
the information is imparted. Shes not averse to a bit of slang now and then. 
She speaks occasionally with frankness, though with entire modesty, of matters 
which most young girls would not care to allude to at all. Her gayety and high 
spirits are contagious, and we find as much amusement as she evidently found in 
her mishaps. To give a complete digest of such a book is impossible. Some of 
her remarks about the Polish ianguage will indicate, not unfairly, the general 
vivacity of her narrative.] 


OLISH always does sound well, and always must, it is so pretty. 
It reminds me of Spanish and Italian, and yet it has more con- 
sonantal force than either. The pronunciation—to any one witha 
good ear—is very simple. Polish is pronounced as it is written and 
each letter has asound of its own; even the consonants are pro- 
nounced by and for themselves, and do not depend upon the vowels 
that follow them. Thus, you can have a word beginning with five 
consonants quite easily, and you have got tosay themall. Itis a 
language of letters and not of syllables. 

Polish, however, has—there is no doubt it has—the great fault 
common to the better known European tongues—it has genders; it 
recognizes sex in a table and a sack of potatoes. This curious habit is 
one I am unable to explain ; but its effects, while always disastrous, 
are peculiarly so to Polish, for the Poles have carried out the thing 
systematically and to the bitter end. 

The French have left the adverbs and verbs alone but worried at 
the adjectives. Poles have not even managed this. One sees how 
difficult it is to stop once you have begun that kind of thing. Poles, 
not out of weakness, but with a curious wholesale glee, attacked 
every part of speech, and even indulged in amazing declensions. 
They revelled in the subtlest differences of termination; an alphabet of 


forty-one letters(a book I have makes it fifty), picturesquely enhanced 


by commas, dots, and twirls, offered the greatest assistance. The 
ingenuity with which they can combine their consonants, the kaleido- 
scopic feats they can perform with an sz, a cz, a dz, and an rz, these 
alone force a certain breathless admiration from the aspiring student 
and even the disinterested spectator ; but, when you watch their care- 
less and light-hearted feminization of a verb, your eye is dazzled and 
seems to lose its power of focus. In any case, the favorite build of a 
Polish word is four-masted and three-decked, with quite a heap of 
rigging ; or, perhaps, it will be clearer if I say that it is panoramic. 
Positively, you cannot see the whole of it at once ; you have to get 
pretty far away, and take a bird’s-eye view, and even then I have 
found several words over which I had a diffizu'ty in grasping the 
beginning, the middle and its surroundings, and the end, all in the 
same glance. When reading, you have to draw a deep singing breath, 
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and swallow it, keep yourself coo] and well in hand, and move theeye 
steadily along the word. 

What struck me in Polish was, that I could never, in listening to it, 
have guessed the substantive in the sentence; at least, when I did, I 
was always wrong. I have tried this experiment with Norse, of which 
I know nothing, and have been nearly always right; but in Polish, 
the verb, marvelously and elaborately conjugated, would sound more 
striking, and have, as it were, more body,than any other part of speech 
in the sentence; while the merest fragment of an auxiliary would be 
fraught with sybillant and suggestive beauty. There are alluring 
combinations of vowel sounds in some lovely sesquipedal adverb of 
time which we should dismiss with five letters and dower with no 
charms. Whence Polish is good to listen to. 

A Polish printed page is like nothing but a frog-pond in spring— 
all tadpoles in various stages of development—some with, some with- 
out tails, and lots of queer, unknown, black, wriggly things that 
make one very nervous. 

A Pole whom I spoke to—no less than the postmaster, who had 
lived all his life in Poland, and was forty years of age if he was a day 
—gave me his opinion of Polish grammar, an opinion I have often 
since heard indorsed. He told me of a little experience of his own. 
He said that last summer he determined to learn Polish (he had been 
brought up to speak nothing else), so he went to a man, another 
Pole, who said he knew the language, and offered him ten guldens a 
month to come and give him half-an-hour a day; but after six weeks 
he gave it up in despair—not the teacher, who, no doubt, felt he had 
got an annuity for life—but the pupil. From what I know of Polish, 
I sympathized with the postmaster. Polish is so rich. You have 
choice of three terminations when you venture to decline a pluralized 
substantive, any of which will do. There are seven cases instead of 
four or five. Every tense of the verb has a word of its own, often 
with no family likeness to the infinitive, and they disdain to let the 
participle alone, even when they use the auxiliary, 7. ¢., ‘‘] am going, 
He is going’”’—the participle remains though the auxiliary changes. 
Not so Polish. The sex of the person who is going affects the very 
participle! 

When one considers these things, one feels that the Pole had a 
good deal before him, if he wished to achieve a faultless diction, and 
was justified, if he had any organic weakness, in giving up the study. 





HINDU LITERATURE; OR THE ANCIENT BOOKS OF 
INDIA. By Elizabeth A. Reed. Cloth,12mo, 4oopp. Chicago: 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 18o1. 

[This work is a careful summary of the leading features of the Hindu Mythol- 
ogy as exemplified in the Vedas and later Hindu works, along with a critical 
inquiry into the age of the several sacred books, and their relationship to Greek 
literature. Selected samples of the Vedic hymns are given in metrical verse, and 
the story of the Ramayana (the Hindu Iliad) and other legends are given in con- 
densed prose form; thus presenting the reader in a summarized form witha 
mass of information, the collection of which has occupied the lifetime of the most 
eminent scholars of the age, and which in the original translations constitute so 
large a library that only specialists could devote time to sifting their contents in 
order to find the gems of thought which they contain. The best authorities have 
been consulted in the preparation of the work, and the author acknowledges her 
indebtedness for special aid to Professor F. Max Miiller and to M. Monier Wil- 
liams, the Boden Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford, both of whom have revised por- 
tions of her manuscript. 

In the author's synopsis of the great Indian Epics, the main lines of thought 
and incident in the original poems, as rendered by Wheeler, Griffiths, and others, 
have been carefully followed, but the author has though: it best to present these 
classic gems in simpler forms of narration and description that can be found in 
literal translation.] 

T was not until our own generation that Hudu literature was properly 

classified and published, even in the Sanskrit tongue. The Vedas 
weré chanted for ages before they were written, and the education of the 
better class of Hindus consisted largely in learning the Vedas from 
the lips of the teacher. Aftera time it was committed to writing, but 
it still existed only in manuscript ; and when the East India Company 
invited the Hindu Pundits (scholars) to publish a complete edition of 
their own sacred writings, it was found that there was not one equal 
to the task; the whole labor consequently devolved on European 
scholars. Prof. Max Miiller copied the entire text of the Rig-Veda 
and its commentary, and this work, more ancient than the ruins of 

Nineveh or Babylon, was first published under the walls of an Eng- 

lish university. 

Orientalists were at first unable to resist the temptation of giving 
the public only the gems selected from masses of almost worthless 
literature, and enthusiasts have given us in their translations far more 
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exalted ideas of the general character of these books than are justified 
by impartial views; but the scholarship and character of Max Miiller and 
his assistants, of Wilson, of Griffiths, of Talboys Wheeler, and others, 
are ample guarantees for the integrity of their translations. 

Some of the songs of the Veda are entitled to high rank, and in 
many points the great epics of India will compare favorably with the 
immortal productions of Homer. The term Veda is applied by the 
Brahmans to the whole body of their sacred writings. The earliest 
collection of Vedic literature may be classed in three grand divisions: 
(1) Mantra, or the Hymns and Prayer and Praise, as found in the Rig- 
Veda; (2) the Brahmana, or ritualistic precepts and illustrations for 
the guidance of the priests; (3) the Upanishads, which are supposed 
to teach the doctrine of the Veda. 

The later important divisions are: (1) The Ramayana and Maha- 
bharata, colossal epic poems which reflect the romance and poetry of 
the Hindu people; (2) the Paranas, professedly written to simplify the 
Vedas for women and others who might not aspire to the reading and 
comprehension of the earlier works. 

The Vedic manuscripts were never committed to writing until about 
1200 to 1500 A.D., and Max Miiller thinks it will be difficult to deter- 
mine whether the Veda is the oldest of books, or whether portions of 
the Old Testament may not be traced back to as early, or even an 
earlier date. Both Prof. Max Miiller and Sir Monier Williams agree 
in ascribing the earliest period of Vedic literature—that is, the age of 
its composition—to the time between rooo and 1500 B.c., and all 
the best Oriental scholarship agrees in assigning it to a period later 
than Abraham. 


The following hymn in the Veda is addressed to the sky god 
Varuna: 


The Mighty Varuna who rules above looks down 

Upon the worlds, his kingdom, as if close at hand. 

When men imagine they do aught by stealth, he knows it 
No one can stand or walk, or softly glide along, 

Or hide in dark recess, or lurk in secret cell 

But Varuna detects him, and his movements spies; 

Two persons may devise some plot together sitting, 

And think themselves alone; but he the King is there, 

A third, and seesitall. . . . His messengers descend 
Countless from his abode, forever traversing 

This world, and scanning with a thousand eyes its inmates, 
Whate’er within this earth, and all within the sky. 

Yea, all that is beyond, King Varuna perceives 

The winking of men’s eyes are numbered all by him; 

He wields the universe as gamesters handle dice. 


There are other beautiful gems in the Vedas but the following from 
the Rig-Veda, known as the ‘‘ Parusha hymn of the Rig-Veda,” is 
remarkable for its peculiar theological combination, appearing to teach 
monotheism, polytheism, pantheism, and the institution of caste. 


The embodied spirit has a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet, around 

On every side enveloping the earth, 

Yet filling space no larger than a span. 

He is himself this very universe ; 

He is whatever is, has been, and shall be; 

He is the Lord of Immortality. 

All creatures are one-fourth of him, three-fourths 
Are that which is immortal inthe sky. 

From him called Parusha was born Viraj, 

And from Viraj was Parusha produced, 

Whom Gods and holy men made their oblation. 
With Parusha as victim, they performed 

A sacrifice. When they divided him, 

How did they cut him up? What was his mouth? 
What were his arms? And what his thighs and feet ? 
The Brahman was his mouth, the kingly soldier 
Was made his arms, the husbandman his thighs, 
The servile Sudra issued from his feet. 


Brahmi, Vishnu, and Siva are the most popular deities in modern 
times, and are by many regarded merely as manifestations of one 
Supreme Being. Brahma was originally neuter, existing as force or 
will, but when he decided to create the universe he assumed the qual- 
ity of activity and became a male deity, Brahma. He also willed to 
invest himself with preserving power and thus became Vishnu, the 
preserver; then, wishing to obtain the destructive power he became 
also Siva, the destroyer. 


(The fourth chapter treats of the teaching of the Vedas in the important problem 
of Suttee, now happily a dead issue in British India, and later chapters,of Evolution, 
The Origin of Man, Metempsychosis, The Doctrine of Rewards and Punishments, 
etc., followed by a synopsis of the Ramayana and of the Legends of the Maha- 
bharatha,with a notice of the Paranas and of Krishna, and of the probable source 
of the later incarnation of Krishna in the Gospel story; the work closing with a 


summary of the general aspect and tendency of Hinduism as presented in its 
sacred books.] 
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THE YOUNG EMPEROR WILLIAM 1]. OF GERMANY. 
Study in Character Development on a Throne. By Harold 
Frederic. Pp. 241. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 18o1. 


FTER a century in which the monarchical has been hard pushed 

by rival theories of government the Hohenzollerns have rescued 

the function of kingship from contempt and won again for it admira- 

tion and respect. They have shown it an efficient, exact, vigorous, 

and competent system, and have given their subjects a public service 

as effective and well-ordered as any produced by popular institutions 

in America, France, or England. They have done this, in virtue, in 

part of a personal preéminence even more marked than was the 
political preéminence of Prussia. 

The traditional rivalry and opposition between the monarch and the 
heir to the throne has been strongly emphasized in the case of the 
Hohenzollerns, and the alienation between the present Emperor and 
his father, Frederic III., during the short period of the latter’s reign, 
was almost tragic in its intensity. The early education of William IT. 
was pursued on the most democratic lines at one of the ordinary 
public gymnasiums of Germany ; a fact which gave weight to his 
denunciation some years later of their scholastic pedantry calculated 
to produce Greeks and Romans rather that patriotic Germans for the 
service of the Fatherland. On the whole, the personal influence of 
the gymnasium, and of his tutor, Dr. Hinzpeter, upon young William, 
was, however, most admirable. His transfer to the University 
at Bonn with nominal academic attendance, but absolute absorp- 
tion from that time onward in military duties and the life of the 
army, has had for its result that, above scholarship, statesmanship, or 
philanthropy, the one great ideal on which he has formed himself has 
been that of the soldier. When to this is added the fact that for years 
he submitted with enthusiasm to weekly instruction from two pro- 
fessors so distinguished as his grandfather William and Prince Bis- 
marck in statecraft, the subsequent alienation between his father and 
himself will appear less strange, as the sympathies of Frederic the 
Third, strengthened by the influence of his English wife, were very 
pronounced with the scholars, the men of science, the philanthro- 
pists, and the liberal elements generally of the Empire. William, on 
the contrary, adored the army by whom he was idolized in turn. 

It is a painful tragedy which developed itself about the death bed 
of the aged Emperor, and for three months unfolded its intrigues even 
in the presence of thedying son. It was impossible that the struggle 
should have been without influence upon the young William, or that it 
should not have sharpened to the utmost the antagonisms which gave 
their bold martial strain to his first proclamation to the army and 
navy, upon which the calmer and more softened words tothe Prussian 
people so tardily followed. His first acts seemed meant to efface the 
memory of his father. The restoration of its former name to the 
palace where he died, the prosecution of Dr. Geffcken for the publica- 
tion of Frederic’s diary, and the honors paid to the ex-Minister Putt- 
kamer, whom his father had dismissed, caused Europe to look on with 
amazement. The second year, however, brought a change, and the 
hurried and feverish personal movements, especially, gave place to a 
calmer mood. 

The power of Bismarck had been largely maintained by playing off 
temporary combinations of his opponents against each other for tem- 
porary objects, but from this date it was clearly seen that no indepen- 
dent party existed to sustain it when once the support of the Emperor 
should be withdrawn, and from this date it began to crumble before 
men’s eyes. 

With such an education, such traditions, and such personal surround 
ings it is not strange that the young William could only feel his way 
through mistakes which must be charged largely to his teachers; and 
the year 18go may be termed a year of experimental absolutism. The 
petty attempts to muzzle the press, the abortive personal effort to win 
to his views Pope Leo XIII., and the failure of the projected visit with 
King Humbert to Strassburg must be reckoned here. 

The most dignified of all the political crises encountered by Will- 
iam was that precipitated by the strike of the Westphalian miners, 
and the personal interest in social reforms provoked by it is likely to 
be influential in the future development of the Empire. It was the 
antagonism provoked, however, by the question of the renewal of the 
Anti-Socialist laws which led finally to the retirement of Bismarck. 
Other leaders had been quietly replaced, retaining the affection of the 
Nation, but it was only after a struggle, in which a new Council of 
State was formed of men opposed to his influence, and a new election 
of the Reichstag which returned his followers, reduced by one-half, 
that his resignation was at last extorted. 

But in a German Empire without Bismarck, no element of real 
strength has been found wanting, and the new atmosphere of parlia- 
mentary courtesy has been welcomed by all. The appeal for a truly 
German education has met a warm response, international difficulties 
have been disposed of with calmness and skill, the visit to England 
was received with enthusiasm, and the most active intellectual force 
Europe has lately seen in any ruler is directed with exemplary 


devotion to the solution of the most important problems of the Empire- 
Nation. 
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‘The Press. 
POLITICAL. 


THE NEW YORK REPUBLICANS. 


The platform adopted by the New York Re- 
ublicans (Rochester, Sept. 9) makes the fol- 
owing declarations upon the leading National 


questions: 

Fourth.—The revenue legislation of the Fifty-first 
Congress, both in the Tariff and the Administrative 
Acts, is a just and proper application of the policy of 
Protection to American labor and the control of home 
markets for the industry of our own people, and the 
fruits of this legislation are increasing daily in the 
establishmunt of new factories, in steadier employ- 
ment to waye-earners, in better prices to the farmer 
for the products of the soil, and in the assurance of 
financial independence for our country in the face of 
monetary distress throughout Europe and South 
America, s 

Fifth.—By well-adjusted treaties of reciprocity, the 
Administration is opening the markets ot the Western 
World to our surplus farm products and manufactures 
by admitting free of duty such articles as we do not 
and cannot produce in adequate quantity, and securing 
in exchange the exemption from duty of such articles 
as it is profitable for our farms and factories to export. 
The joint operation of such reciprocity and of the 
Protective —— with the restoration of the Ameri- 
can flag to the ocean-carrying trade, prumises to de- 
velop our foreign commerce on a healthful basis ad- 
vantageous to all our industries. 

Sixth.—The act of July 14, 1890, provides for the 
purchase of the silver product of American mines and 
the issuing of the new Trezsury note protected by a 
reserve of too cents’ worth of silver for every dollar 
issued, We commend this policy of maintaining gold 
and silver at a parity, the Treasury notes paid for 
silver to be kept at par with gold. The voice of New 
York is emphatic against any degradation of the cur- 
rency, and demands with President Harrison that 
“every dollar issued by the Government, whether 
paper or coin, shall be as good as every other dollar.”’ 

nth.—The Republiean party, not forgetting the 
critical days when the needs of the Republic counted 
neither blood nor treasure, while mindful of the dic- 
tates of economy and avoiding the reaction invited by 
excess of appropriations, favors the fulfillment of the 
pledges iven tothe soldiersof the Union that the 
Nation which they saved would not fail in just treat- 
ment of surviving veterans, and of the widows and 
orphans of those who sacrificed their lives that the 
Nation might live. 

Thirteenth.—We reaffirm the Republican party’s 
favor to thorough nuine reform in the civil service, 
and commend the National Administration for giving 
effect thereto under existing law. And the flagrant 
and persistent abuses in the State civil service by the 
Democratic Administration are held up to condemna- 
tion. 





REPUBLICAN OPINION, 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 11.—We 
have in this campaign and in the personality 
of our young, clean, high-spirited leader a 
great opportunity to secure all the reforms for 
which the honest men of New York have been 
so long and so vainly contending against David 
B. Hill and Tammany Hall. Temperance 
reform, ballot reform, municipal reform, prison 
reform, canal reform—they are.all to be had 
for the taking. For eight years Mr. Fassett 
has led the legislative movement for these 
good works, carrying most of them through 
time and again only to be in the end defeated 
by the veto of Hill. The Independents have 
professed, and sincerely, we assume, the utmost 
devotion to these reforms. They have stood 
at Mr. Fassett’s back, encouraging and sus- 
taining him, and have raged at Hill for his 
knavish oppositiontremendously. They know 
that in this campaign Fassett and these reforms 
are ia one side of the scales and Hill and Hili- 
ism are in the other. The logic of these sug- 

estions cannot be evaded by alleging that 

r. Fassett is friendly to ex-Senator Platt 
‘because, even supposing the Mugwump view 
‘of Mr, Platt to be the correct one, inasmuch 
as a consistent record for fidelity to good 
‘causes and fierce opposition to bad ones has 
‘been in the past consistent with *‘ subjection to 
Platt,” the presumption is that it will be so in 
‘the future. For the sake of argument we are 
willing to allow any view of Mr. Platt which 
the Independents choose to present if they 
will explain how that can excuse them for fail- 
ing to sustain the candidacy of a man whom 
they concede to be all we desire to claim as 
against a candidacy bad in itself as well as in 
all that it represents. The Independents must 
support Mr. Fassett or they must acknowledge 
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that their position in politics is one of illogical 
opposition to the Republican party, no matter 
how good its candidates or worthy its purposes 
may be, and no matter how bad may be the 
candidates and objects of the Democracy. If 
this is independence, how it must tickle the 
Tammany bosses and the peanut politician at 
Albany. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union (Rep.), Sept. 10.— 
The Rochester Convention was run by the 
Republican delegates. The manipulations 
were very slight. The management was in the 
masses. The Hon. Thomas C, Platt’s sugges- 
tions were in the line of Republican sentiment. 
So far as they originated with him they are 
admirable. There isa large share of credit 
belonging to him. The responsibility is with 
the Republican party at large, and accepted 
with an alacrity that is something more than 
cheerfulness. 

Sept. g.—About all that can be said in criti- 
cism of Fassett is, that he is a strenous Re- 
publican all the time, and not in the habit of 
conciliating Democrats with flatteries; and 
that he has no use for the maundering and 
muddling Mugwumps. He is not of the too 
considerable number of Republicans who find 
it necessary to their happiness to lavish polite- 
ness upon political opponents in form so florid 
as to become apologetic. He doesn’t find it 
necessary to explain to nullifiers and smugglers 
why he is a Republican. 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Sept. 10.—Of course 
it will be said that the nomination was engin- 
eered by Platt, and that Fassett is Platt’s man. 
We don’t propose to deny the fact. Mr. Platt, 
in our estimation, has played the shrewdest 
game in politics in New York during the past 
few months that has been played in the State 
for many years, and he has come out ahead. 
But what of thac? The game was played 
fairly; the Convention was as free, representa- 
tive, and unpacked a Convention as was ever 
held in the State, and when it declared by 
almost six to one in favor of Mr. Platt’s candi 
date there is nothing more to be said. Every 
loyal Republican is bound to accept the fairly 
expressed will of the majority, and when six 
out of seven of the Republicansin the State 
accept Mr. Platt’s leadership, the minority 
have no cause for complaint. 


New York Recorder (Rep.), Sept. 12.—Fidel- 
ity to party earns no demerit mark with true 
friends of the best public service. The great- 
est reformers have been strong party men, 
strong enough to enforce the truth that party 
machinery honestly and capably directed is the 
civil service of the electorate. Lincoln was a 
stout partisan in a large and -vigorous way. 
Tilden sought to overthrow dominant corrup- 
tion through the success of a purified party. 
No great reformation in our politics was ever 
achieved except through party agency. The 
question for Independents to determine is 
whether a party that asks their votes guaran- 
tees by its declarations and its nominees that 
its success will promote good government. 
Fassett’s candidacy conspicuously presents just 
such assurances as independent voters desire. 


New York Press (Rep.), Sept. 12.—So far in 
their discussion of Mr. Fassett’s candidacy for 
Governor the so-called Mugwump press, 
which pretentiously claims to represent all 
that is good in American politics, has found 
no word to say against his record as a 
legislator. Indeed, they acknowledge that 
it has been in keeping with the highest ideals 
of good government. Their only objection is 
that he is a part of the ‘‘ machine.” Whether 
in business or politics, the machine is an essen- 
tial factor to the accomplishment of great 
results. It is organized force. When it is 
dominated in politics by influences that pro- 
duce Fassetts and Vroomans as candidates it is 
certain that its tendencies are right, and that 
the nominees deserve the support of every 
citizen who seeks good government. From 
this conclusion there is no escape. Even if it 
is admitted that the machine was operative in 
the convention at Rochester, although that 
is a disputable point, the best interests of the 
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people of the State lie with the candidates 
who have such enviable and _ unassailable 
records, 


Syracuse Standard (Rep.), Sept. 11.—The in- 
difference of the voters is the incentive to such 
men as Thomas C. Platt to take the control of 
party affairs out of the hands of the voters. At 
Rochester no voice was valiantly raised against 
what is spoken of now as dictation. The fair 
inference is that the voters are satisfied. As 
to the nominee, we affirm, they can say no 
word of reprobation. The means the delegates 
acquiesced in by silence, if not by actual par- 
ticipation. Mr. Fassett is, therefore, the nom- 
inee of his party without protest. In his elec- 
tion it would be distinguished, for he is every 
inch the manner of man for a Governor. We 
believe he is his own master except as he 
makes use of the current appliances of party 
to advance his own cause. He would be a fool 
to do less. A poltroon he would be if he sac- 
rificed his manhood to his advancement. ‘This 
is not to be said of him by his bitterest enemy. 


Philadelphia Ledger (ind.-Rep.), Sept. 11.— 
Taking the descriptions of Mr, Fassett and his 
public life as published in the papers that will 
surely oppose his election, he might fairly be 
considered an ideal candidate entitled to the 
suffrages of all good citizens. Why, then, is he 
to be opposed? Simply because he is assumed 
to be ex-Senator Platt’s representative. 
Factional opposition to the Republican leader 
is the basis of the attacks to be made upon his 
candidate. But the Republicans could not 
have done better than to nominate a candidate 
against whom nothing is to be said personally. 
If he is to be struck down in order to punish 
Mr. Platt, no other candidate would have had 
any better fate. The way to keep the inevit- 
able leaders in order isto elect their good 
nominees and defeat their bad ones. 

Sept 


New York Mail and Express (Rep.), pt. 
11.—The Democratic hydra has many a snaky 
fold and hideous head, but in J. Sloat Fasseit 
it has found at last its heroic Hercules, who, 
with the sword of patriotism and the firebrand 
of vengeance, shall both sever and sear, and in 
November next, standing upon the mutilated 
body of the beast, surrounded by a multitude 
of decapitated heads, he shall proudly wave 
aloft the banner of a glorious Republican vic- 
tory. 

Sept. 10.—For more than eight years he has 
been marching like a knight of old, mailed in 
the impenetrable armor of his own unfailing 
integrity and invincible courage, ransacking 
every corner of the State cursed by Demo- 
cratic domination, and dragging forth into the 
daylight of publicity every guilty secret and 
every trembling culprit until the Democrats 
were forced to acknowledge their disgraceiul 
discomfiture at the hands of our brilliant and 
patriotic young leader. 

DEMOCRATIC OPINION, 

New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. i1.—If a 
canary bird or a magpie in a cage should pipe 
up a song of exultant freedom, the effect would 
be rather grotesque, would it not? If adog 
with his head in a collar, and the other end of 
the chain firmly held in the sinewy fist of a 
vigilant master, should bark in celebration of 
the beauties of personal independence, would 
not everybody listen with a grin? If a gold- 
fish in a glass globe twelve inches in diameter 
should weep for the liberties of the mackerel 
confined in the Atlantic Ocean, few people 
outside the bow! would weep with him, would 
they? Ifa poor devil of a sorcerer, known to 
have sold himself, soul and body, to the Mon- 
arch of Sheol, should mount the pulpit to 
preach the doctrine of free will and to point 
out the road to everlasting happiness, would 
not men and imps:of darkness unite in an out- 
burst of uncontrollable merriment? Was ever 
so humorous yet pathetic a spectacle presented 
at the beginning of a strictly Platt campaign? 
More than any other politician in this State, 
the Republican candidate for Governor is the 
prisoner and slave of a personal despotism 
audacious in its unscrupulousness and selfish 
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in its purposes. He is in Platt’s cage; he is 
Tom Platt’s own bird. He wears Platt’s col- 
lar; Platt’s hand lets him out a few feet 
further, or twitches him back at will close to 
Platt’s heels. He swims in Thomas Platt’s 
private and proprietary aquarium; you can 
see in, and the fish can see out, but the fish 
may bump his nose a thousand times in vain 
against the transparent barrier. He, this fool- 
ish and short-sighted young necromancer from 
Elmira, is by bargain and sale, by contract 
signed, sealed, and delivered, the property of 
a master who will show no mercy when the 
dread midnight hour of foreclosure arrives. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Sept. 10.—By cir- 
cumstances or by choice each party at present 
is under the almost absolute control of a State 
leader, and that fact should constantly be borne 
in mind. The puerility of those papers which 
magnify the Hillism of Democracy and dis- 
guise or deny the Plattism of Republicanism 
is exactly equal to the idiocy of such papers as 
magnify the Plattism of Republicanism and 
deny or disguise the Hillism of Democracy. 
The personal acceptibility of both tickets and 
bossed condition of both State parties should 
simplify and moderate the discussion of the 
other features of the canvass. The Democratic 
ticket will be quite as good as the Republi- 
can, and the infelicities of Democratic man- 
agement will. be no worse than those of 
Republican management. In such circum- 
stances, the old-fashioned. expression of ‘‘ the 
customary party vote on each side ’’ should be 
realized. If it is, as there are more Democrats 
than there are Republicans in this State, the 
Saratoga ticket ought to be elected. 


Buffalo Evening News (1nd.-Dem.), Sept. to. 
—Mr. Platt told the committee he feared the 
Prohibition vote and that Mr. Becker would 
be disqualified because he handled wines and 
liquors in his wholesale grocery trade. Mr. 
Platt has too good a memory to have for- 
gotten what happéned to the last State ticket 
that was constructed with special reference to 
the Prohibition vote. He put a weapon in the 
hands of the enemy when he made that state- 
ment yesterday morning, and there is good 
reason to believe he did so knowingly. For 
years this leader’s prosperity has lain in his 
control of a balance of power in the Legisla- 
ture. He has now forced on the party a ticket 
to be traded for the Legislature, for his benefit. 
It was a sight for gods and men when the Erie 
delegation made that pilgrimage to Mr. Platt’s 
room. Here was a body representing the 
largest Republican constituency in the State 
marching in procession to ask forbearance at 
the hands of a man who has not even the poor 
warrant of official position to be a dictator to 
the people’s delegates. Not since ‘‘ man was 
made the laughing stock of Heaven” has a 
greater burlesque on representative govern- 
ment been seen. And this autocrat, who holds 
his power, as he held his official place for 
years after his term expired, by juggling with 
Senators, calmly tells these representatives of 
the people ‘‘ You should have come to see me 
yesterday.” 


Albany Argus (Dem.), Sept. 11.—In what- 
ever fashion the nomination of Mr. Fassett was 
brought about, the fact to be borne in mind is 
that by that nomination Mr. Platt and his past 
performances and present purposes become the 
issue of the canvass in the State. How he has 
ruled his party since his restoration to power 
after.being drummed out of camp only ten 
years ago is a matter for Republicans to con- 
sider. How he would rule the State by proxy, 
if the opportunity shall be given to him this 
year, is a matter in which Democrats and In- 
dependents have as great a concern as the 
members of his own party. The instruments 
that he is employing to break into and secure 
control of the Government of this State are in 
themselves of minor consequence Burglars 
have been known to use even little children as 
accomplices, in order to avert suspicion, and 
every word said in commendation of the indi- 
vidual members of the Platt ticket is an 
attempt to divert attention from the person 








and the purposes back of the ticket. Platt 
himself is the only plank in the Republican 
platform this year. 


New York World (Dem.), Sept. 12.—New 
York once planned with great enthusiasm and 
unanimity to hold a World’s Fair in 1892. 
Citizens subscribed money by millions for the 
purpose, and a committee of eminently repre- 
sentative men was selected by the Mayor to 
serve asa commission. Everybody, even the 
Republican and the Mugwump press, was 
enthusiastic in praise of the selections made, 
and the bill to create the commission was 
passed unanimously by the Assembly. At 
this point Thomas C. Platt interfered. He 
determined to convert the project of a World’s 
Fair into a political movement for his own 
purposes. Inspite of the earnest protests of 
such Republicans as Chauncey M. Depew, 
Joel B. Erhardt, and others of like eminence 
he blocked the bill in the Senate, and through 
his tools and creatures there, led by Senator 
Fassett, imposed the condition that he should 
have the naming of certain of the Commission- 
ers upon partisan grounds exclusively. He 
made a partisan shuttlecock of an enterprise 
which bore no relation to politics, and by 
doing so succeeded in giving a partisan 
aspect to the matter in Congress, alienating 
from New York on meanly partisan grouuds 
votes from New England, Pennsylvania, and 
elsewhere which would naturally have favored 
this locality, but whose loss deprived New 
York of the Fair, with all its glory and all its 
profit. Mr. Platt went to Washington and 
made himself the arch enemy of the city and 
State in the matter. He defeated New York’s 
aspirations. He baffled her hopes. He de- 
prived her citizens of a great good, and all 
because he wanted to get his fingers into the 
management of the Fair and work it for all it 
might be worth in promotion of his own mis- 
chievous power as a ‘‘ boss.” It is the same 
Thomas C. Platt who has named Mr. Fassett 
as his candidate for Governor this year, and 
who, if Mr. Fassett should by any chance be 
elected, will manipulate the affairs of the State 
through him. What do New Yorkers who 
care for the honor and welfare of the State or 
city think of the proposal ? 

INDEPENDENT OPINION, 

New York Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 10.— 
That Mr. Fassett has strong qualifications for 
the office of Governor cannot be denied. He 
is an honest and able man, and has had pre- 
cisely the experience in public life which is 
calculated to fit him for the duties of the office. 
He is a man of liberal education, a trained 
lawyer, and has served for four successve 
terms in the State Senate, giving close atten- 
tion and careful study to all matters of State 
legislation, and especially to those relating to 
municipal government. He has always been 
a consistent supporter of ballot reform, and in 
his speech accepting the nomination yesterday 
he pledged himself to make that reform and 
municipal reform the leading issues of his cam- 
paign. He would, therefore, if elected, bring 
to the office of Governor ability and fitness, 
and could be depended upon to favor ballot 
reform and certain kinds of municipal reform. 
Being a partisan Republican, municipal reform 
in his mind would take the shape of reform by 
Republicans only. It is not possible to be un- 
just to Mr. Fassett on this point. He himself 
set the standard of his partisanship when he 
allowed Mr. Platt to put him into the Collec- 
torship as his personal representative, to take 
the place of a loyal Republican, whose only 
offense was that he would not obey Platt’s 
orders in regard to the conduct of his office. It 
is impossible for any fair-minded man to 
escape this conclusion. We have watched Mr. 
Fassett’s career in the Senate closely for eight 
years. If he has at any time during that period 
failed to obey implicitiy the orders of his boss, 
we have never detected the fact. He has on 
several occasions turned squarely about under 
those orders, though the doing so ‘subjected 
him to great public humiliation. If, now, he 
were to be elected Governor, while he would 
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carry into that office honesty, ability, and ex- 
perience of great value, he would carry into it 
also increased subjection to Platt, for it is to 
Platt that he owes his nomination, and will 
owe his election in case the party is successful. 


New York Times (Ind.), Sept. 10.—Unlike 
the Democrats, the Republicans of New York 
have never, in recent years, nominated for the 
Governorship a man who in respect to ability 
or character was unworthy to hold the office, 
Mr. Fassett sustains and even advances the 
standard of that honorable tradition. His 
ability has been abundantly demonstrated in 
his leadership of his party on the floor of the 
Senate for several years. He is ready in de- 
bate, well equipped and fertile in legislative 
contests, intimately familiar with the laws of 
the State, and where partisan interest or the 
behests of Mr. Platt have not misguided his 
judgment, he has almost uniformly worked for 
right ends and sound legislation. One impor- 
tant qualification for the office of Governor 


| Mr. Fassett possesses in a preéminent degree. 





He is acquainted with the laws relating to 
government of cities, he has studied the prob- 
lem of municipal administration, and has a 
special fitness to pass upon the wisdom and 
validity of legislative acts relating to the cities 
of the State. Perhaps there is no other sub- 
ject which it is of greater importance that a 
possible Governor of the State of New York 
should thoroughly understand. In addition to 
all these qualifications, Mr, Fassett has the 
further virtue of personal integrity and an 
unstained reputation. Considered by them- 
selves, these good qualities ought to be suffic- 
ient in an intelligent community to insure the 
election of a candidate, unless the opposing 
candidate could prove himself to be possessed 
of equal or superior qualifications. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Fassett’s high personal character 
and fitness for the office cannot be considered 
apart from many other facts of party history 
and leadership and dissension that must inevi- 
tably tend to impair his strength as a candi- 
date. Mr. Platt now for the first time chal- 
lenges the party he has so long led to come to 
the polls and support an out-and-out Platt 
man.” 

Boston Herald (Ind.), Sept. 11.—We are told 
of the iniquities of the Democratic party in 
New York, and the people of the State are ap- 
pealed to in the resolutions of this Republican 
Convention which has nominated Platt’s man, 
and by other agencies, to overthrow the State 
Government which is responsible for them. 
But the idea of reform wrought by agencies 
such as these is simply farcical. Whether or 
not what is called ‘* Hillism” is to be continued 
in New York by the election of Roswell P. 
Flower, we do not know. Mr. Flower is sup- 
ported by other agencies in the Democratic 
party than the Hill faction, some of them esti- 
mable, and there are hopeful symptoms of a 
revolt against the Hill régime in the State. 
Be this as it may, we see no reason to believe 
that, bad as the Hill rule there is, it is one 
whit worse than that under Platt is likely to 
become. There is no doubt about the Platt 
control in the Republican ranks. That is fully 
established. We have seen its effects upon 
the civil service of the Nation. Nothing can 
well be worse than its extension into the direc- 
tion of the Governorship of the State. 


Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Sept. 11. 
—If Mr. Fassett is elected Governor he will 
bring to the exercise of his functions incontes- 
table capacity, but also inflexible obedience to 
the commands given by the black chamber 
which directs the secret policy of the Repub- 
lican party of New York. Mr, Fassett does 
not conceal his absolute subordination to the 
spirit of party, and he has lately given proof 
of it by allowing himself to be appointed, 
against his inclination, to the post of Collector 
of the port of New York in place of Mr. 
Erhardt, a Republican whose sole fault was to 
be unwilling that the administration of his 
office should be at the mercy and under the 
direct control of Mr. Platt. What Mr. 
Fassett has allowed Mr. Platt to make of him, 
that is, a man of straw, in the custom-horse of 
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New York, Mr. Fassett will undoubtedly allow 
in the exercise of the functions of Governor. 
Whoever votes for Fassett will vote for Tom 
Platt, that is, for the politician who virtually 
- has under his control the custom-house and all 
the branches of the Federal service at New 
York. 


New York Commercial Advertiser (Ind.), 
Sept. 10.—Mr. Fassett, while by no means the 
weak point of his ticket, has some decidedly 
weak points. His principal reputation has 
been made as an investigator and he has 
done a great deal of prying into the affairs of 
cities, But they have always been cities out- 
side of Republican rule, and the investigation 
has generally been open to the charge of par- 
tisanship. So, too, Mr. Fassett’s robust one- 
sidedness has placed him in sharp antagonism 
to the interests of this city and State in regard 
to the World’s Fair, which he opposed not 
wisely but too well. This will cost him some 
votes. 





ASPECTS OF THE OHIO FIGHT. 


Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.), Sept. 10.— 
The ‘‘ fool” politicians who operated in the 
committee room had sufficient support on the 
floor of the Convention to commit the Demo- 
crats of Ohio, as a party, to free coinage. 
This question was brought up_ separ- 
ately; it was detached from the other 
subjects dealt with in the platform, and 
a vote taken directly upon it. The minor- 
ity report of the Committee on Resolutions, 
declaring that ‘‘ we believe in honest money,” 
and for maintaining the coinage of both money 
metals at a parity, was defeated, and the free 
silver coinage plank inserted in the platform 
by the majority of the Committee was accepted 
by the Convention along with Free Trade, free 
whiskey, and the graded income tax. The 
party put them all before the people, and each 
must be looked upon equally with the others 
as a Democratic principle. That the action at 
Cleveland on the silver question may not 
represent the prevailing sentiment in the 
Democracy of Ohio—something not to be 
assumed, but which events will determine 
—does not relieve the Democracy of the burden 
of the issue presented by the Convention. 


Harrisburg Patriot (Dem.), Sept. 12.—There 
must be a great deal of difference between the 
silver dollars in Ohio and those in Pennsyl- 
vania. Sherman and McKinley are declaring 
upon their most sacred honor that the silver dol- 
lar of Ohio is worth only eighty cents, while a 
Pennsylvania boss organ says, in speaking of 
the per capita amount of money in circula- 
tion: ‘‘ Every dollar of it is worth one hun- 
dred cents and the Republican party proposes 
to keep it so.” The truth is that McKinley 
should not have taken up the question of 
money in his campaign, as it is not a matter 
with which he is especially identified, and par- 
ticularly as it has not become a party issue, 
neither party having finally determined upon 
the question. He had intended to go before 
the people upon the tariff issue, for the vindi- 
cation of himself and his bill, for only in that 
way could he obtain it. He has failed of the 
support he expected, and in casting about for 
another issue has virtually acknowledged the 
defeat of himself and his bill. 


Houston (Tex.) Post (Dem.), Sept. 9.— 
Senator Sherman entered the arena as the 
champion for McKinley, and it is apprehended 
that Governor Campbell, with McKinley rid- 
ing him on the issue and Sherman on the 
silver coinage issue, found the fight was too 
warm for him, and, therefore, the excuse of 
failing health was resorted to as palliation for 
defeat. Under date of Aug. 31, Governor 
Campbell wrote to a friend in St. Louis con- 
veying the idea that it had been his ‘‘ wish to 
make the fight on the tariff issue alone, believ- 
ing that such a contest had in it the certainty 
of Democratic victory.” He had opposed the 
**injecting ” of the coinage issue in the plat- 
form, and said: ‘‘ In my judgment it was un- 
mecessary to do so this year, in advance of any 
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declaration by the National Democracy, but, 
having made the issue, of course we shall have 
to abide by it, and while we may not be able 
to educate the people of the State in one cam- 
paign, we shall at least have done our best 
when the thing is over.” This sounds very 
much as if Governor Campbell felt that he was 
handicapped by the silver question and over- 
matched in his two powerful adversaries, espe- 
cially with McLean and the slum Democracy 
of Cincinnati howling in his ears like a pack of 
wolves hungering for his blood. However, 
the fight is not and must not be given up. 


National Economist (Farmers’ Alliance, 
Washington), Sept. 12.—From present indica- 
tions there is but little doubt that the moneyed 
interest will force the Democracy of Ohio to 
join with the Republicans in returning John 
Sherman to the Senate. This idea has taken 
shape in Cleveland among the bankers, and 
will doubtless spread throughout the State. It 
is done under the pretext that business condi- 
tions demand the experience and guidance of 
Mr. Sherman in National affairs. The point 
is being developed which will appear more 
plainly as the canvass progresses, that Wall 
street will only furnish money to run the con- 
test upon the assurance that Sherman will be 
sent back to the Senate. This fact should put 
the People’s party on its guard against hard- 
money Democrats as well as Republicans, as 
the intention doubtless is to join issues in the 
Legislature and return Sherman. In the mean- 
time the people will have a word to say in 
regard to the matter. as it is the first open dec- 
laration of a war of the classes against the 
masses. 


Chicago Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Sept. 11.—It is 
without irony that we express sorrow for the 
unseasonable sickness of Major McKinley’s 
competitor, Governor Campbell. The Gov- 
ernor is a gentleman of many fine qualities, 
and, though somewhat of an accident in poli- 
tics, his active presence in the campaign would 
have heightened the magnitude of Major 
McKinley’s victory. Besides which, Gover- 
nor Campbell would have gone down to pos- 
terity as the gentleman who gave Major 
McKinley many opportunities of making mem- 
orable rejoinders ina joint debate upon the 
tariff. The really lamented illness of Gover- 
nor Campbell prevents the joint debate and may 
diminish McKinley’s majority by keeping 
some Democrats loyal to an afflicted leader 
that would have been sure to have deserted 
from a robust chieftain who could not hold his 
own in the open field. But McKinley’s major- 
ity is likely to be quite emphatic enough for 
present purposes. 


Cincinnati Evening Post (Ind.), Sept. 12.— 
The esteemed [Cincinnati] Commercial Gazette 
says: 

The Republican party has decidedly ‘‘the pull” in 

Ohio this year,and that is because they are pulling 
together. 
The C. G. probably has in mind the heavy 
pull being made on the party’s candidates, and 
and on Pennsylvania monopolists, and that 
little side pull on a poll-book, tally-sheet 
monopoly, in which the rope broke, for cam- 
paign corruption funds. It is a great pull, 
and all the dead-beats and riff-raff in Ohio will 
probabably be offered engagements. 





THE ISSUE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Christian Union (New York), Sept. 12.—We 
are not inclined to take any part in those con- 
tests between political parties which constitute 
so large a feature of our National life, except 
to inform our readers of the questions at issue, 
and to interpret, as well as we can, the prin- 
ciples involved, leaving each reader to make 
his own application and form his own judgment 
as to his duty. But occasionally an issue 
arises in which political morality appears to 
us to be clearly on one side and political im- 
morality on the other. Such is the case in the 
pending State election in Pennsylvania. It is 
a legitimage corollary to that of last year, when 
the defeat of Delamater saved the Keystone 
State from a political calamity, and, by im- 
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pairing the prestige and influence of Senator 
Quay, saved the Republican party by defeating 
it. It is necessary to follow up that victory 
for good government by another. 


America (Ind., Chicago), Sept. 10. — The 
Philadelphia Ledger has justified its claim to 
being an independent Republican newspaper 
with a conscience, by coming out boldly on 
the side of honest local government, as dis- 
tinguished from the article proffered by the 
Republicans of Pennsylvania under the baleful 
influence of Senator Quay. This is the sort of 
independence in the press that can alone insure 
purity in party management. When bosses 
learn that the party press will bolt the nominees 
of packed conventions, the business of bossing 
parties will become unprofitable. 


Minneapolis Journal (Ind.-Rep.), Sept. 10.— 
The Pennsylvania Republicans have lost the 
support of George Childs’s Philadelphia Ledger 
by not making reform in State affairs the 
prominent thing in their platform. The Ledger 
comes out with a strong indorsement of the 
Democratic platform, which deals extensively 
with State affairs and commits that party 
strongly to reform in that direction, leaving 
National politics out altogether. These pro- 
fessions may be disparaged, but it is very cer- 
tain that the Republicans should have come out 
against State irregularities much stronger than 
they did. They should have taken the bull by 
the horns themselves. 


— 


LEFT-HANDED COMPLIMENTS. 
FOR THE ALLIANCE. 


Nashville American (Dem.), Sept. 12.—One 
of these blithesome chumps [Farmers’ Alliance 
theorists] ever and anon propounds some 
weighty conundrum or asserts some alleged 
fact which he calls upon the Americun to 
answer; and when the American answers not 
he proceeds to have a fit over what he sup- 
poses is his complete triumph over the organ 
of Wall street. It is not often that we can give 
ourselves up to the recreation of watching 
these monkeys of finance play ball with the 
currency question, and they must not think 
hard of us if many days sometimes pass with- 
out our having had time or opportunity to 
listen to their chatter or watch their fantastic 
performances within the narrow scope of their 
mental cages. A curious observer fancies that 
he has detected the rudiments of a spoken lan- 
guage in the chatter of apes and monkeys; if 
he should ever carry his investigations so far 
as to be able to translate their gabble intosome 
known tongue we shall probably be able to 
give more attention to the financial theories of 
the interesting little animals which swing by 
the tail and think about the currency question 
with their heads down. 


Topeka Capital (Rep.), Sept. 10.—What will 
be the effect of the Kansas third party? Not 
the building of Government storehouses for 
holding crops from market and compelling 
high prices for food; not the loaning of billions 
of money to a class on no security except a 
mortgage which will never be foreclosed; not 
the expenditure of ten billions in transportation 
lines, placing in Government employ hundreds 
of thousands of the friends of the party in con- 
trol and thus entrenching it in power. The 
people of the United States will never consent 
to legislation so biased and revolutionary. 
What the effect of the new Kansas party will 
be if it remains intact is well predicted by John 
F. Willits and Mrs. Lease. It will result in the 
election of a Democratic President—a pension- 
vetoer and a Free Trader. 


FOR MR. BLAINE. 

America (Chicago), Sept. 10.—The readiest 
method of receiving the stamp of greatness 
from the emotional citizens of the Nation is to 
conduct one’s self with a swagger in dealing 
with foreign peoples. The same instinct which 
prompts a hoodlum to throw a stone at a 
Chinaman leads more discriminating persons 
to hail with curious satisfaction any snub be- 
stowed on a foreign Government that has given 
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a pretext, however slight, for a haughty retort. 
This peculiarity of mankind is so well under- 
stood that it is customary for ambitious states- 
men to sweep the horizon somewhat diligently, 
and to greet with enthusiasm any foreign 
complication that comes into view. The hero- 
ism to be displayed in biting one’s thumb at 
an alien Power costs the hero nothing and is 
tremendously effective with the public. 


‘* AGAINST KNOWING Too Mucu.”—There 
are many people who make a wide distinction 
between the utterance of a positive falsehood 
and the suppression of the truth. During 
every political campaign the partisan papers 
are full of instances where the truth is sup- 
pressed for the purpose of deception. Our 
neighbor of the 7riéune is among those who 
have been guilty of this offense, and we have 
heretotore exposed some notable examples of 
it that we found in its columns. A recent 
issue of that paper contains an article justify- 
ing such conduct. The article is headed 
‘* Against Knowing Too Much.” Having, by 
its example for some years past, taught what 
it could in this line it now proposes to organize 
a ‘‘society” for the same purpose, and thus 
‘*to add one more to the noble army of organ- 
izations.” The object of the proposed institu- 
tion is declared to be ‘‘ todo allin its power 
to make the world live up to” the theory that 
‘it is folly to be wise.” Of course the editor 
of the 7ribune, from his long experience in 
this work of suppressing the truth, would be 
not only the President of the society, but the 
Chairman of its Executive Committee; and we 
know of no one more capable of filling the 
place. But what need is there of a society 
when the work is so well done by private 
hands?—New York Journal of Commerce, 
Sept. 12. 


SUSPENSION OF THE KEYSTONE INQUIRY.— 
Does anyone doubt that if it were the political 
interest of the powers at Washington to probe 
the Keystone Bank robbery to the bottom as 
speedily as possible, the investigation would 
not be halted for want of an appropriation by 
Congress? Does anyone doubt that if it was 
not the supposed political interest of the Ad- 
ministration to halt the Keystone investigation, 
special officers of the Government would be at 
once assigned to the duty with orders to finish 
the work that has been half or more done by 
the experts? Does anyone doubt that this 
sudden halting of the investigation of the most 
colossal bank robbery of modern times has 
been deemed important for political or indi- 
vidual reasons, and that the want of money is 
the most plausible excuse that could be found ? 
Does anybody doubt, outside of stone-blind 
political circles, that some influence has been 
sufficiently potent to postpone the completion 
of this inquiry until after the November elec- 
tion ?—Philadelphia Times (Ind.), Sept. 12. 


THE FARMER AND THE HOME MARKET.— 
Common sense dictates that the American 
farmer should encourage a policy which will 
give him a home market for all of his products. 
Instead of being anxious to see large exports 
of wheat and corn to foreign countries he 
should rather pray for the day when the United 
States can absorb all he can raise. When that 
day arrives, should there still be deficiency 
countries, he will enjoy the benefits of the 
foreign demand, just as certainly as he 
will this year, for prices in this country 
will be influenced even though we have no sur- 
plus. But, on the other hand, because he has 
a certain market he will not suffer in those 
years of plethora when the surplus countries 
are all trying tosel: their grain to the great 
deficit country, England, which invariably 
takes advantage of the situation to depress 
prices to a point at which production is unprof- 
itable.—San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), Sept. 
8. 


A Wortp’s FAtr REMINISCENCE.—Under 
the pressure of conviction that Chicago will not 
get the five million dollars she wants for her 
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Fair for the asking, but ‘‘ will have to fight for 
it,” the Washington representative of the 
Inter-Ocean ponders on the probability whether 
the same forces which originally diverted the 
enterprise to his city are likely to back up the 
attempt to repudiate her promise to put up the 
needed money. It is not surprising that such 
a serious matter as the raising of $5,000,000 
should incline the Chicago agent to survey the 
subject with all the comprehensiveness possi- 
ble, even to the extent of exposing the basis 
for his calculations with complete and unquali- 
fied frankness. Here is the true history of 
what might be called the autobiography of the 
Chicago Fair: 

Whether or not those who wielded the influence that 
decided the question in favor of Chicago are ready and 
apt to back up the needed loan is yet to be seen. 
Political considerations to a certain‘extent gave the 
victory to Chicago. New York and Pennsylvania 
Republican leaders working together did not a little 
toward it. 


—New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. 12. 


VerRMONT’s NEW SENATOR, — Governor 
Page, of Vermont, has announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Mr. Redfield Proctor, Secre- 
tary of War, to succeed Senator Edmunds in 
the Federal Senate. One of the smallest 
Commonwealths, so far as population and 
resources are concerned, the Green Mountain 
State has made herself a power in National 
politics and in Federal legislation by reason 
of the excellent character of her representa- 
tives at Washington. Mr. Proctor is, without 
doubt, the best man who could be selected to 
succeed Mr. Edmunds. He has not had the 
legal training of the present incumbent, but he 
is a man of great force of character, and his 
Cabinet experience will especially qualify him 
for the new duties that will shortly devolve 
upon him.—Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspa- 
per (New York), Sept. 12. 

THE ATTACKS ON MINISTER EGAN.—Never 
was there a more glaring instance of syste- 
matic and malicious lying than that supplied 
by the newspapers that are engaged in trying 
to manufacture a public opinion hostile to Mr. 
Egan. All reliable information from Chili 
shows that he has not swerved a hair’s breadth 
from his duty as Minister. Yet the Free Trade 
and pro-British press demands that he shall be 
called home in disgrace. It remains to be seen 
whether the latest news from Chili in regard to 
the creditable manner in which Minister Egan 
has discharged the duties of his office will 
silence the unscrupulous sheets that have been 
attacking him.—/riskh World (New York), 
Sept, 12. 





FOREIGN. 


THE MITYLENE CANARD. 

(The report of the occupation by British troops of 
Mitylene, a Turkish island in the Mediterranean near 
the Dardanelles, astounding though it was, was gener- 
ally credited by the press. It was commented on with 
seriousness by prominent London papers, and several 
of the most practiced writers of foreign leaders for 
our American dailies printed moving articles upon it. 
The New York Herald found in it“ proof that Eng- 
land is alive to the ominous action of Russia touching 
the Dardanelles,” and the New York Staats-Zeitung 
remarked that it proved that ‘* Great Britain is deter- 
mined to go the farthest lengths,”’ and that “* the spirit 
of Beaconsfield still keeps vigilant watch on the Bos- 
phorus.’’] 

New Yorker Staats-Zeitung, Sept. 16.— 
Great Britain has executed a feint of aggres- 
sion. She has indicated the spot at which she 
strikes, or would strike if things should come 
toa serious pass. This is to show the Turks 
what will happen if the Sultan, as he has 
seemed disposed to do, shall submit himself 
completely to the Russian-French influence. 
At least, this is the interpretation of the affair 
that is to be made from a manifestly inspired 
cable dispatch from London. Sagacious an- 
tagonists like Russia and France will derive 
nothing but profit from the incident, for hence- 
forth they must know pretty well what they 
have to expect from hostile quarters in case of 
extremity, and what they have to fear, 
Whether the principal object of such a demon- 
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stration, t6 intimidate the enemy, will succeed, 
must be determined by coming events. But, 
in any case, Russia and France will find it 
much easier to choose their course in view of 
this feint than they would be able to do if 
Great Britain had resorted to determined, 
threatening action. Such action would have 
compelled the Powers of the Triple Alliance 
either to pick up the glove that has been cast 
down or to forego the realization of their plans, 
at least for the present. Russia and France 
have no occasion to feel uneasy. As they pur- 
sue their secret ways they will force Great 
Britain, sooner or later, to show her colors. 
And as for the Triple Alliance Nations, Salis- 
bury must deal with them on quite another 
basis than the one that would have been 
afforded by a landing of troops and an occupa- 
tion, if he wishes to overcome a well-grounded 
distrust by a frank display of preparedness. 
Indeed, it may be said that the necessity of 
binding Great Britain to treaty stipulations will 
appear the more important the more Salisbury 
finds it good to use such by-play as this. 


SPECIMENS OF THE ABLE BUT TOO PREVIOUS 
EDITORIALS. 

New York Morning Advertiser, Sept. 15.— 
Those lawless thieves of the earth, the British, 
have quietly taken possession of the Turkish 
island of Mitylene. It is observed that when 
Mr. Bull helps himself by force to anything 
the victim is always a weakling. For a thou- 
sand years his robberies have been laid on 
these comparatively safe lines. 


Washington Evening Star, Sept. 15.—By 
seizing a port on this famous island, sacred to 
Sappho and so much else, Great Britain getsa 
little more than even with Russia far forcing 
Turkey to admit her warships. The situation 
is of impressive interest. 


Utica Morning Herald, Sept. 15.—Great 
Britain has landed her blue jackets and ma- 
rines, with field pieces and Gatling guns, upon 
the ancient island of Lesbos, now known as 
Mitylene. They have taken possession in the 
name of the Queen and will fortify it. Already 
they are placing torpedoes in all of the sur- 
rounding waters. 


Richmond Times, Sept. 15.—This act of tak- 
ing possession of Mitylene is as pronounced 
and unequivocal a step on the part of the Eng- 
lish Government as was the transfer of East 
Indian troops to the island of Malta at the 
time that war seemed to be on the point of 
breaking out between England and Russia. 


Pittsburgh Dispatch, Sept. 15.—Even when 
a Russian army was in sight of the minarets of 
Constantinople, England did not undertake to 
seize any of the Agean Islands. But the same 
jealousy now assumes the different manifesta- 
tion of a general grab of the portions of the 
disintegrating Ottcman Empire that are néar- 
est within the reach of the European disput- 
ants. 


AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW OF THE FRAN- 
CO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 


L’Independance Belge (Brussels), Sept. 4.— 
The Austrian and German journals, as a result 
of the good relations between France and 
Russia, take a pessimistic view of the situation 
in Europe. It is, however, quite too narrow a 
view of the matter to draw from these good 
relations conclusions unfavorable to peace. The 
Franco-Russian agreement cannot exist save on 
the basis of the maintenance of peace. It would 
have no aggressive value. It must be of neces- 
sity defensive, by reason of the different tem- 
peraments of the allies, of the distance which 
separates them, of the impossibility of their 
armies codperating in a war deliberately de- 
cided on and provoked under any pretext what- 
ever. Such a war neither Russia nor France 
would have any interest in unchaining, and it 
is impossible to see what could induce them to 
begin such a one. The Franco-Russian under- 
standing must then be influential for the pre- 
servation of the general peace. If the obser- 
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vation of Marshal Moltke about the danger for 
Europe of a weak Government inFrance has any 
value,now is the moment to bear this observation 
in mind, and to draw from it the conclusions it 
warrants. The Republic has never been more 
firmly seated, the Government has never en- 
joyed an authority less disputed at home, 
while abroad its strength has just been recog- 
nized in a manner too brilliant to need point- 
ing out. It would seem, therefore, that it is 
not worth while attaching great importance to 
the pessimistic outgivings of the Austrian and 
German journals. It appears to be a cam- 
paign on their part begun with the intention of 
intimidating certain Powers, and particularly 
Turkey. 





POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC CONDI- 
TION OF ABYSSINIA. 


Prof. Paulitschke in the Allgemeine Zeitung 
(Munich), Aug. 8.—Two events have lately 
changed the political aspect of Abyssinia, 
namely, the subjection in 1890 of Ras Mangaja 
and Ras Alula under Negus Menilek II., and 
the Emperor’s refusal to comply with all the 
stipulations of the Makuennen Italian-Abys- 
sinian treaty. This latter event places the 
relation of Abyssinia to Italy, and Europe in 
general, in a clear light, for now we must 
believe Jules Borellis’s words that Menilek has 
no more affection for Italy than for France, or 
England, or China. As soon as Mangaja and 
Alula were subjugated Menilek set about reor- 
ganizing his kingdom. He distributed his 
faithful followers as governors in the various 
districts, and paid special attention to the 
outlying provinces, His cousin, Makuennen, 
the famous agent of the Italian-Abyssinian 
treaty, was made Ras,and got the beautiful 
and rich Harar, and the mission to subdue to 
the Negus, the whole of the Somali peninsula, 
together with the French and English settle- 
ments on the Gulf of Aden, and then to pene- 
trate south of Harar, and, if possible, conquer 
the large tribe Arussi Gallas and take the 
trading posts Brava, Merka, and Makdishoo 
onthe Indian Ocean. For many reasons this 
task is not an easy one. Still Menilek declared 
himself sovereign of all the eastern horn of 
Africa when he took Harar in 1886. All the 
petty kings and queens of the Gallas, Sidoma, 
Ginna, Rare, Jimma, Gera and Kaffa were 
carried off summarily to Abyssinia’s highlands, 
because they represented too unruly elements. 
Their places were filled with trustworthy fol- 
lowers. The son of Emperor John II.’s sister, 
Dedjatsmatsh Sejum, was incarcerated in Shoa, 
and died Oct. 30, 1890. By such means Meni- 
lek II. came in perfect possession of Abys- 
sinia. The first of the Imperial Gover- 
nors, who moved to round off his pos- 
sessions, was Ras Makuennen in the south. Ina 
the summer and autumn of 1890 he conducted 
an extensive and successful campaign against 
the powerful tribes Ennia and Arussi Gallas, 
whose western border line had been acquired 
in 1887 by Menilek and Ras Darghié. A per- 
manent bridge was built over the Hawash at 
Halladag. This bridge is of great importance 
forthe future, as a connection with the south- 
eastern part of Abyssinia, in particular for the 
transportation of goods from the Harar and 
Arussi districts to Shoa. Menilek had been 
successful so far in all his undertakings, but 
suddenly in the winter 1890-91 a terrible 
plague struck both man and beasts and was ac- 
companied by famine, causing the greatest 
sufferings. The cattle of the country died out 
entirely in some places. To complete the suf- 
ferings, smallpox ravaged Harar. The price 
of durra (sorghum vulgare) rose to fifty francs. 
Thousands of people died from hunger and are 
dying now. The treaties with Italy could have 
been of great consequence under these circum- 
stances had not by asad accident one clause 
in the treaty been wrongly worded, causing 
the recall of the Italian Commissioners in 
Shoa, Harar, and Tigré. The Societa Jtaliana 
per I’ Africa Orientale, which was organized in 
July, 1890, with a capital of 6,000,000 lire, 


did not feel encouraged to continue its work 


after the interruption of the diplomatic rela- 
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tions. Even the Italian scientific stations at 
Shoa and Let-Marefia, considered small colo- 
nies, had to be given up. Count Antonelli said 
before the Geographical Society at Rome, 
April 28, 1891, that Dr. Traverei, the Italian 
Commissioner at Let-Marefia, had left only 
bécause he was compelled todo so. In spite 
of all the drawbacks, France, upon the with- 
drawal of Italy, set about to attain the supreme 
power in Abyssinia. Even Russia attempts it. 
Perhaps Menilek II. will yet recall the Italians. 
In Abyssinia that power will win that can spend 
the most money. 





THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS 
AND INDIA. 


Calcutta Statesman, Aug. 8.—Whether 
Indian affairs are rightly or wrongly discussed 
in the House of Commons, there is always one 
advantage that is sure to result from such dis- 
cussions, and it is this—that with the greater 
interest thus awakened in respect of Indian 
affairs, a proportionately wider and more accu- 
rate knowledge regarding Indian administra- 
tion must inevitably grow up among the more 
intelligent classes of the home public. More- 
over, it unfortunately happens that the House 
of Commons is by no means singular in its 
liability to commit mistakes. That failing is 
undoubtedly shared by the local Government of 
India; and we need go no farther for proof of 
the fact than the recent imbriglio in Munipoor. 
If, then, we wish todeprive the House of 
Commons of its power of control, we must, if 
we are to act consistently, also withdraw from 
the local Government of India its power to orig- 
inate action independently in Indian affairs. 
So far from agreeing that it would be conduc- 
ive to public interests to abolish the present 
spasmodic control of Parliament over Indian 
affairs, we wish it were possible that the old 
practice of a periodical inquiry could be re- 
vived, to be held at intervals of five or ten 
years; for we have little doubt that the mere 
consciousness of the existence of such a check 
would exercise a restraining influence over the 
autocratie tendencies of a system of Govern- 
ment that is still practically irresponsible. It 
would be remembered that, when redress fails 
in India, there was still the hope left that Par- 
liament may interfere; and, asa matter of fact, 
it is this hope which still buoys up the hearts 
of the people when suffering the most intoler- 
able grievances. India, it is said, will be lost 
inthe House of Commons; but, if we may 
judge from the results of its past interference 
in Indian affairs, we may fairly conclude that, 
whatever its shortcomings, Parliament will 
continue to be, as it has hitherto been, the 
best guarantee for the maintenance of those 
conditions which make the permanence of 
British rule in this country at all possible. 
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THIS YEAR’S NEW YORK REPUBLI- 
CAN PLANK. 

Fifteenth Plank of the New York Republican 
Platform, adopted at Rochester, Sept. 9.—We 
favor comprehensive and efficient excise legis- 
lation for giving Local Option by counties, 
towns, and cities, and restriction by taxation 
in such localities as do not by option exclude 
the liquor traffic. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Sept. 13.—A 
powerful appeal will be made this year to the 
consciences of all sincere temperance men in 
New York. They know what the party in 
power hasdone. Its success was obtained by 
favor of the liquor interest, and has been used 
as if the party were the mere tool of that in- 
terest. On the other hand, there is offered in 
the resolution adopted by the Republican Con- 
vention, asolution which will not gratify Prohib- 
itory extremists, but which is commended to 
the sober sense of those who hold it a sacred 
duty to secure practical results. It is a matter 
of conscience for true temperance men whether 
this [Prohibition by Local Option] is not the 
best thing they have power to do in New York. 


since 1883. 
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If it is, they are bound to do the best thing 
possible, and to waste no more time and 
strength in attempting that which cannot be 
done. Other questions there are on which the 
votes of true temperance men are needed. 
They have no right to throw away their in- 
fluence on all other issues, National and State, 
in fighting for an impracticable thing. They 
have no right by their votes to give victory to 
the party of free rumand of corruption in State 
government, because the majority of the peop!e 
will not now sustain or enforce a Prohibitory 
law for the whole State. j 


Brooklyn Times (Rep.), Sept. 10.—This is 
the most sensible declaration the Republican 
party has made on the temperance question 
It repudiates and throws over- 
board the fads that have been forced into the 
State platform so often by well-meaning zeal- 
ots, and serves notice on the public that the 
Republican party has returned to its old, con- 
servative attitude on the excise question, and 
proposes to allow the Prohibitionists to hoe 
their own row in peace. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 17.—The 
Republicans have practically abandoned even 
their pretence of being a temperance party. 
Even ‘‘ High License,” that delusive ‘‘ step 
toward Prohibition,” they have turned their 
backs upon. Their platform is now  un- 
hesitatingly indorsed by such notorious saloon 
politicians as Brodsky, Windolph, ‘ Silver- 
Dollar”? Smith, and Greacen. There will be no 
Warner Miller fiasco this year. Fassett, the 
nominee for Governor, has been within the 
last few weeks trying to convince the liquor- 
dealers that the last Republican Senate was 
more subservient to their wishes than the 
Democratic Assembly. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Sept. 11.—The 
sweet and serious interest of the Republican 
party of New York in temperance is known to 
the wayfaring man, though a fool. It some- 
times takes the form of proposing excise legis- 
lation of great severity, and then tipping the 
wink to the Republican saloon-keepers, Some- 
times it consists in paltering and juggling with 
a Prohibitory Amendment. In 1888 it took 
the form of High License, and Dr. Warner 
Miller, a middle-aged. but unterrified Excel- 
sior, carried a banner with that strange device 
on a very cold day. Without taking the 
trouble to pull him from outside the breast- 
works where Benjamin Harrison wept over 
him by telegraph, the platform-maker or plat- 
form humorist of the New York Republicans 
drew up this year a vague proposal for combin- 
ing Local Option with ‘‘ restriction by taxa- 
tion.” Whether that taxation should be high 
or low is locked in the breasts of the sly dogs 
who produced the resolution. A genuine Re- 
publican resolution about temperance would 
read somewhat like this: ‘‘ We believe in get- 
ting the rum vote without frightening the cold- 
water cranks,” 


HIGH LICENSE IN PRACTICE. 

Towa State Register (Des Moines), Sept. 9.— 
There is not a single instance on record in 
which High License has been well enforced in 
any city inthe world. Take Memphis, Tenn., 
as a fair average High License city. A dispatch 
to the Democratic St. Louis Repudlic says that 
last week the Grand Jury of the county in 
which Memphis is situated ‘‘ found 511 indict- 
ments for retailing liquor without State and 
county licenses. There are 742 persons and 
firms engaged in the traffic who pay the In- 
ternal Revenue license, and of this number 
only 231 pay anything to the State and county. 
The license due the latter amounts to over 
$200,000 annually, and of this amount only 
$70,000 is collected. The offenders are small 
grocery-keepers who have been let alone 
because of the ‘pull’ they have in politics.” 
Only about oae-fourth of the saloons are pay- 
ing State and county license in Memphis ! 


Burlington (Lowa) Hawkeve, Sept. 10.—But 
that High License is not the great success 


; which is claimed for it, appears from the 
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columns of that paper [Omaha See] itself, 
which, in its issue of Aug. 29, contained this 
complaint: 

Forty saloons at $500 per annum would give the 

county school fund $20,000 in cash. There are not less 
than forty saloons running just outside the city limits 
without license and contrary to law. 
One of the greatest arguments of the defenders 
of the saloon is that Prohibition does not pre- 
vent the lowest sort of rum-holes to run openly 
and in defiance of law. If High License, as 
appears from the above, is equally ineffective 
in this direction, one of the greatest claims for 
its superior effects falls away. 


The Golden Rule (Boston), Sept. 10.—Penn- 
sylvania has recently made its High License fee | 
for rumsellers twice as high as before. What 
do the rumsellers think about it? The Wine 
and Spirit Circular, which is official authority 
in the matter, Says: 

It 1s thought by some dealers that a $1,000 license 
will have the effect of preventing any legislation 
detrimental to the interest of the wine and spirit trade 
in the future. It is to be hoped that such will be the 
case, and, if it should prove so, the extra $500 will Be 
the best investment the liquor interest has ever made. 
How much longer will it take for every one to 
see the extreme thinness of the plea that raising 
the price of a license will reduce the sale of 
liquor? 


GERMANY’S ADVANCE STEP. 

Pittsburgh Commercial Gazette, Sept. 11.— 
There are some facts in connection with the 
proposed stringent regulation of the liquor 
traffic in Germany which are worth consider- 
ing. It has been a matter of common remark 
that there is much less drunkenness in that 
country than in this; that beer and wine are 
largely used by the common people, but rarely 
in excess, and that the use of these beverages 
tends to the restriction of the use of the higher 
intoxicants. If all this were true there would 
be no necessity for the radical changes which 
the young Emperor is endeavoring to bring 
about in the license laws. Statistics show that 
drunkenness, pauperism, and crime are on the 
increase in that country. Another misappre- 
hension is developed in this connection. It is 
largely believed in this country that the license 
laws of Germany have been strictly observed; 
that the saloons are not hotbeds of vice and 
places of refuge for the criminal classes. The 
new law, however, recognizes them as such, 
and aims to place them in the hands of a bet- 
ter class, at the same time subjecting them to 
the strictest surveillance of Government offi- 
cials. In other words, the drinking-salvon in 
Germany is no better than its counterpart in 
the United States. 


The Presbyterian (Philadelphia), Sept. 9.— 
This German movement is but another sign of 
the reviving interest in the temperance ques- 
tion going on all over Europe. None of the 
Nations there are united in regard to the best 
course to pursue upon the subject, but in many 
of them the public conscience is more than 
ever aroused to the necessity of doing some- 
thing, and legislators are pondering what is 
wisest to attempt under the circumstances. 
Temperance advocates are springing up in 
high and low places. The ministry as well as 
publicists are becoming more awake to their 
personal duty in the matter. Jt looks as if 
Christendom was moving more determinedly 
and hopefully toward not only the mitigation 
but the suppression of one of the greatest 
evils now afflicting mankind. 


THE SITUATION IN IOWA. 

New York Voice (Proh.), Sept. 17.—The 
Iowa situation appears to be distressing many 
sincere Prohibitionists, not only those resi- 
dent in Iowa but those outside that State. 
There is, on the one hand, little doubt of the 
intention of the Democrats to repeal the Pro- 
hibitory Law if they are reélected to power, 
and the repeal of the law means a great deal 
to the homes of Iowa. On the other hand, 
the Republican leaders have been and still are 
playing fast and loose with the question, 





seeming to pledge themselves to the law and 


not doing so, pretending a wrath over Demo- 
cratic dereliction which they have never shown 
over Republican dereliction, claiming the votes 
of Prohibitionists and at the same time de- 
claring that Prohibition is not the main issue. 
But it is reasonably certain, nevertheless, that 
the Republicans will not dare to allow a repeal 
of the law if restored to power. Many lowa 
Prohibitionists feel that it is a condition and 
not a theory that confronts them, and the let- 
ters we receive indicate a genuine distress over 
the situation. Perhaps we can suggest one 
consideration that may, somewhat at least, re- 
lieve the doubt of some, If the Iowa law is 
repealed it must be repealed by the Legisla- 
ture. The Governor cannot do it. None of 
the administrative officers of the State can do 
it. The entire Democratic State ticket can- 
not, if elected, alter one jot or tittle of the 
law. Whatever perplexity a Prohibitionist 
may therefore feel in voting for legislative can- 
didates, no such perplexity seems to us neces- 
sary in voting for the State ticket. The State 
campaign, says Senator Allison, is, in fact, an 
advance engagement of the National campaign 
of 1892. Ifthatis true, and by making this 
campaign on National issues the Republican 
leaders are making it true, cana genuine Pro- 
hibitionist be in doubt as to his duty to support 
the State ticket nominated by the Prohibition 
party on a National Prohibition platform ? 


TIED HOUSES IN ENGLAND. 

London Bullionist, Sept. 15.—When a brew- 
ery company is seeking subscriptions for its 
capital, the principal point insisted upon in the 
prospectus is the number of licensed houses 
owned or leased by the brewery, as they not 
only represent the capital assets but also the 
source of income; and the very fact of the 
transfer of these houses to a company has in- 
creased the price of public-house property, 
owing to the greater competition. Mr. W. W. 
Duncan in his ‘‘ Brewery Manual” for 1891 
gives the capital invested in breweries as £87,- 
663,984, of which £68,751,755 is in English 
companies, the percentage of the different 
classes of capital being as follows: Loans and 
debentures, 33.5; preference shares, 27.9; 
ordinary shares, 38.6. We mention these 
details in order to give some idea of 
what the public-houses themselves may be 
worth, and we are probably not far wrong 
in estimating that they represent about one- 
third of the total capital, and that they are the 
principal asset on which the loans and debent- 
ures are secured. But this does not cover the 
whole of the money actually invested in the 
public-houses, because there is the loan to the 
proprietor to be taken into account, which may 
represent another third; so that the loss of a 
license means the actual depreciation of prop- 
erty by the loss of the good will, the possible 
loss of the loan, and the loss of trade. 





THE BrussELts TREATY: AN UNACCEPTABLE 
EXPLANATION. —A Western Conference of 
Congregational ministers received a letter from 
Senator Chandler the other day, in which he 
affirms that the United States Government 
has done right in not acceding to the interna- 
tional compact to keep ardent spirits out of 
Africa. He has full sympathy with the object 
proposed on this subject, but says that to in- 
dorse it would involve the additional approval 
of the parceling out of African territory with- 
out asking the assent of the natives. The 
argument is unworthy serious refutation; it 
refuses to do the imperative good close at 
hand simply because a constructive wrong has 
been done which, if wrong, is irremediable. 
So that Africa having once been partitioned, 
the natives must be allowed all the rum they 
want; and so one wrong is used for bolstering 
up another.—Christian at Work (New York), 
Sept. 10. 


THE TARIFF LEss IMPORTANT THAN PROHI- 
BITION.—After long years of discussion, the 
system of protection to American industry has 
been clearly established as the Nation’s plan, 
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whatever may be the existing differences of 
opinion as to its expediency, and we believe it 
to be in the interest of good citizenship that 
there shall be no hasty meddling with it. But 
we believe that the prosperity of the American 
people is more imperilled by the legalized 
liquor traffic than it would be by even Free 
Trade in its worst aspect. If an alternative 
were presented between two possible combina- 
tions, viz.: Free Trade with suppression of 
liquor traffic, as against the present tariff with 
liquor legalization and we were to testify of 
our conviction, we should have to say that the 
first would be by far more helpful to general 
prosperity. We have no doubt that the 
present destructive power of the liquor traffic 
far exceeds the productive gains through Pro- 
tection. Why should intelligent men who 
really mean to be honest continue to evade an 
issue of such importance as this ?—Boston 
Daily Traveller, Sept. 12. 


A HINT FOR THE WoRLD’s FAIR MANAGERS. 
—It is perhaps a sufficient reply to the persis- 
tent representations of the liquor interest that 
shutting up of dramshops and gambling places 
has injured our city and the [Maine] State Fair, 
to point to the fact that the State Fair just closed, 
which has been held without the ‘‘aid” of 
these panderers to vice, has been the most 
successful ever held in this city, the receipts 
being more than double those of last year, with 
a profit of over $12,000 instead of a loss of 
$5,000. And it may be well to remind those 
who think that the dramshops and gambling 
places are necessary to draw visitors to Maine, 
that the season just closed has been the most 
successful we have ever had. If the gamblers 
who gathered last year to the number of fifty 
or more, have kept away from us this year 
(which they have), and deprived a few men 
who have harbored and protected them of the 
gains which these fellows wrung from our 
community, we are sure it has left our city far 
richer and better!—Lewiston Journal, Sept. 12. 


SOCIAL TOPICS. 
THE THREATENED COTTON-PICKERS’ 
STRIKE, 

Chicago Conservator (Colored Men’s Paper), 
Sept, 12.—The cotton-pickers of the South 
have determined to resist the oppression of 
the planters, who combine continually and 
force down prices so that the poor cotton- 
pickers must work all day for a mere pittance, 
They have seen their day’s work grow longer 
and their pay grow less, until they say that 
they will stand it no longer. They have de- 
termined to follow in the wake of white labor at 
the North. They will make their demand, and 
in case of retusal they will strike. It is to be 
hoped that the strikers will succeed. Con- 
tinual reductions bave brought the work down 
so that there is barely sustenance for the 
patient laborers. If ever a strike was right 
the cotton-pickers are right. 


Charleston News and Courier, Sept. 11.—The 
ties existing between the colored and white 
Alliances will not continue long if the colored 
Alliancemen attempt to use them as an ‘‘ op- 
portunity” to break the heads of their white 
brethren. If General Humphrey’s figures are 
correct, the negroes have not been so well 
organized in the South since the days of the 
Union League, when some, at least, of our 
present Alliance leaders were doing all that 
they could doto break up their organization. 
Theoretically it is all right ‘‘to labor for the 
education of the agricultural classes, in the 
science of economical government, in a strictly 
non-partisan sense,”’ but practically the colored 
Alliance can do nothing that would more com- 
pletely snap ‘‘ the ties existing between it and 
the regular Alliance,” than to order a strike in 
the cotton fields. 


New Orleans Times-Democrat, Sept. 9.—The 
present price [for picking cotton], as it is, is 
very high, and taking into sonsideration the 
lower price of cotton, a great burden on the 
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planters. To pay adollar a hundred is pre- 


 posterous, and would make the cost of picking 


a bale of cotton some $15, adding from $4 to 
$7.50 a bale to its present cost of production, 
or from 1 to1% cents a pound. When it is 
considered that cotton has gone down a couple 
of cents, the impossibility of paying the price 
proposed without the farmers’ losing money is 
evident. 


Atlanta Journal, Sept, 11.—There is little 
danger of an organized strike among the negro 
farm laborers of Georgia. Those who are in 
a position to speak for them deny that any 
such movement is contemplated, and express 
the opinion that it would be fatal to the best 
interests of the negroes themselves. The ave- 
rage Georgia negro is content with his situa- 
tion. He seems to appreciate the fact that his 
rights are protected in this State and that he 
has an excellent chance to get along. The 
bitter experience of a few years immediately 
succeeding the war when he was robbed by 
Freedman’s Bureaus and deluded by scalawag 
politicians, has induced him to fasten his faith 
to the white men among whom he and his 
fathers were born and brought up. 


DETAILS OF THE HIRSCH PLAN. 


Dispatch from London, New York Times, 
Sept. 11.—To-morrow will be published the 
articles of association which wi-l formally 
launch Baron Hirsch’s munificent scheme of 
benefaction to the poor and oppressed of his 
race. It takes the form ofa limited liability 
company, called ‘‘ The Jewish Colonization 
Association,” registered, the office of which will 
be in London. Its nominal capital is £2,000,- 
000, in 20,000 shares of £100 each. Of these, 
Baron Maurice de Hirsch subscribes to 19,990. 
Seven Hebrew gentlemen are named in the 
articles as owning one share each, Lordi 
Rothschild, Sir Julian Goldsmid, Earnest John 
Cassel, F. D. Mocatta, and Benjamin Louis 
Cohen, all of London, and Salomon Reinach and 
S. H. Goldschmidt of Paris. This leaves three 
shares unallotted, and doubtless these will be of- 
fered to representatives of the United States and 
Germany. The objects of the association are as 
they have been generally understood; that is, to 
assist the emigration of Jews from countries in 
Europe and Asia where they are subjected to 
special taxes and disabilities, to other parts of 
the world, and establish colonies in North and 
South America for agricultural and commer- 
cial purposes. No colonies will be attempted 
in Europe. The association takes to itself full 
rights to carry on trade, commerce, and all in- 
dustrial operations which may facilitate the ob- 
jects of the company ; to purchase property, 
negotiate securities, etc. The whole property 
of the company and the income arising from 
it are consecrated solely to the work in view. 
None of it can ever be taken, directly or in- 
directly, as a dividend or bonus. If upon the 
winding up or dissolution of the company any 
property remains, it Is not to be distributed 
among the members, but transferred to some 
other Jewish institution with similar ob- 
jects; to be used for the benefit of the 
Jewish community residing out of Europe and 
needing pecuniary aid. In the event of such 
dissolution all persons who at the time hold 
lands granted them or their predecessors in 
title by the company shall be released from 
further obligation of annual or other payments 
to the company, and the same is true of those 
to whom advances have been made. Not more 
than half of the capital is to be applied to ac- 
quiring property, buying lands, erecting build- 
ings, etc. The rest is to be applied to expen- 
ses of transport, and otherwise to assisting 
emigrants. Moneys not in active use will be 
invested in public securities of England, France, 
Belgium, Holland, Germany, or the United 
States. The governing body will be a Goun- 
cil of Administration, consisting of from three 
to six men, who need not necessarily be mem- 
bers of the company and who will be elected 
for five years. These will have no salaries, 
but will have their actual expenses. This 
council will appoint Directors, three or less in 
number. 
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JULES GREVY. 


Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Sept. 
10.—The death of M. Jules Grévy will awaken 
painful recollections. It will recall the fall of 
a man stricken with indignity, at a moment 
when he was in full possession of the esteem 
of his fellow-citizens and of universal respect 
in his own country and abroad; it will recall | 
unpardonable faults which aroused public in- | 
dignation, and hurt the pride of the Nation, but | 
which, worst of all, wounded the moral sense | 
of France, because it forced her to blush for a | 
man whom her generous confidence had made | 
the type of private integrity and political | 
honor. The career of M. Grévy was one of | 
great hypocrisy, unconsciously to himself per- 
haps, but the fruit of an unfeeling egotism. 
France deceived herself by paying for a quarter 
of acentury a tribute of honor and deference 
to an unworthy man, and the wound smarted 
the more because the judgment could not be 
reéxamined; there was no possibility of an 
appeal or a revision. Since Grévy’s fall 
not a voice has been raised to defend 
him; there will be no one to absolve him 
now that he is dead. He will not have evena 
pitying sympathy; not because he deserved 
blame on account of unpardonable faults, but 
because that esteem which was the source of 
his greatness was the fruit of a long lie, a lie 
of nature so to speak. He held the Presidency 
for nine years. Austere critic of the acts of 
others, absent whenever fighting was going on, 
jealous of others’ glory, the sulky enemy of 
the great patriot Gambetta, the President 
succeeded alone, and was the first to do such a 
thing in casting a reflection of dishonor on 
that Republic to which he owed everything. 
He tolerated at his side and under his roof 
prevarications, swindling in respect to the 
Cross of Honor, and all the rest. He com- 
promised the State, he defrauded France, he 
deceived all the world. When he was requested 
to go away, when he and his son-in-law took 
their gripsacks in their hands, he presumed to 
speak of his services! 








JUDGE COOLEY’S RETIREMENT. 

Bradstreet’s (New York), Sept. 12. —A 
serious loss has been sustained by the country, 
as well as by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, by the resignation of Judge Cooley as 
Chairman. This step has been unfortunately 
made necessary by his failing health. While 
not understood to be in a dangerous condition, 
he has been warned by several relapses during 
the past couple of years that cessation from 
work for some time is imperative. Judge 
Cooley stands in need of no characterization 
in these columns. As a jurist, particularly in 
the field of constitutionai jurisprudence, he 
has long been in the very first rank in this 
country. His special acquaintance with rail- 
road law and affairs, no less than his general 
acquirements and powers of mind, made him a 
most desirable President of the Interstate 
Commission, and in that office he displayed 
abilities as an administrator which were very 
marked. His retirement from the laborious 
office which he has just relinquished will excite 
universal regret, both because of the reason of 
it and because of the loss of that eminent ser- 
vice which his occupation of the office, health 
permitting, would have enabled him to continue 
to perform. 





THE WORLD’S FAIR—A PARISIAN 
PRECEDENT. 


Chicago Tribune, Sept. 12.—The total ex- 
penses of getting up the Paris Exposition were 
a little over eight million dollars. On the 
money used for French Fair purposes $1,600,- 
000 was given by the city of Paris. The 
French Government loaned $3,400,000 with 
the stipulation that it was to become the owner 
of some of the large buildings erected for 
Fair purposes. In that way it got back a part 





of what it gave. Private capital contributed a 
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little over $3,000,000. But for the aid of the 
French Government the holding of an expo- 
sition of any magitude would have been 
impossible. No Frenchman lifted his voice 
against the Nation giving that aid to the Fair. 
Chicago and Chicagoans have already sub- 
scribed all that Congress called on them to do. 
The city bas as a corporation subscribed five 
millions as against the $1,600,000 of Paris with 
more than twice the population and thrice the 
wealth. Private citizens of Chicago have sub- 
scribed nearly $6,000,000 as against the three 
millions and more of French private capital. 
But while the French Government subscribed 
$3,400,000 for general expenses the United 
States Government has not subscribed a cent 
as yet. The Government has contributed no 
money except for its own official exhibit. If 
France felt it an imperative duty to appropri- 
ate $3,400,000 for stock out of.a total of $8,- 
000,000 and was willing to be repaid in build- 
ings erected by her own money, should not 
the United States Nation feel it a duty to /oax 
five millions out of the eighteen that will be 
needed when it will get every cent of its loan 
back in cash? 


BUSINESS IN THE SOUTH. 


Manufacturers’ Record (Baltimore), Sept. 12. 
—The recent advance in cotton, and the assur- 
ance of the largest grain crops for many years, 
have still further strengthened the position of 
the South in all business and financial matters, 
and everything indicates a very active winter 
and spring. ‘The tendency of capital seeking 
investment must inevitably be Southward, for 
no other country possesses such wonderful re- 
sources, and nowhere else are the possibilities 
of profitable development so promising. The 
increasing importance of the South’s foreign 
trade and the position of Southern ports as the 
future outlet for the grain of the West is illus- 
trated by the fact that Galveston is to have a 
I,000,000-bushel elevator and New Orleans one 
of 300,000 bushels capacity, while the grain 
trade at Norfolk has developed so rapidly that 
the elevator there has been unable to handle 
the business, and a floating elevator has been 
secured from New York, and eyen one of the 
big coal piers is being used in helping to trans- 
fer the immense traffic from the cars to the 
steamships, while some days ago the Norfolk 
& Western had nearly 600 grain-loaded cars 
on the track at Norfolk. This rapid growth 
of the export business of the South, added to 
the industrial development that has been going 
on for the last few years, will greatly enhance 
the prosperity of this whole section. New in- 
dustrial enterprises are daily being organized, 
and as this is not a speculative period, they 
must all be of a solid character. 





THE NEW YORK LIFE. 


Letter in the New York Evening Post, Sept. 
11.—Being a large policy-holder in the New 
York Life Insurance Company, I have read with 
attention the articles in the New York 77mes 
concerning this concern. It seems obvious 
that this giant company has been partially mis- 
managed, and that the present management 
ought to retire. But does the way of proce- 
dure the Zimes has adopted attain that end? 
Its continued bombardment at the weakened fort 
bids fair to dislodge the very pillar that keeps 
it out of a receiver’s hands—confidence. If it 
continues its present form of warfare, it will 
attain within one year what might have taken 
Beers twenty years to accomplish—‘‘ the ruin 
of the company.” It, besides, will inflict untold 
loss to life insurance interests generally. If 
the New York 7Zimes believes William H. 
Beers and his trustees as guilty as they describe 
them, and if it wishes to help those thousands 
of widows and orphans dependent upon the 
trust, why does it not force that most desirable 
end by applying to the Attorney-General of 
the State of New York and lay before him such 
evidence as must induce him to take the steps 
necessary for the purification and salvation of 
this company ? 
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Woman, The Real Status of, in Islim. The Hon, Mr. Justice Ameer Ali. XY. 

Cent., London, ~~ 13 pp. Aprotest against the assertion that the status of 
s 


women under the Islamic system is low. 
UNCLASSIFIED. 

Africa, Ingenious Pioneers in. Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., Sept.,2 pp. In- 
genuity displayed to provide necessities. 

Alkali Plains (The). Goldthwaitte's Geograph. Mag., Sept.,3 pp. Why the salt 
plains are barren, what has been done to change their character. 

Athletic Sports (Swiss). J, A. Symonds. Fort Rev., London, Sept., 16 pp. 
Description of the Federal Athletic Sports of Switzerland. 

Cihaupan. Carl Brann. Golden Era, Aug.,3 pp. A story of Aztec sacrifice. 

City (A Cosmopolitan). Wolfert Wayne. Goldthwaite's Geograph, Mag., Sept., 
4'4 pp. Description of Barranquilla, Colombia. 

Deerfield (Old) And Its Memories—The Home of the Champneys. Jenny June. 
Home-Maker, Sept.,8 pp. Illus. Descriptive. 

Explorer (A Lost), Looking for Traces of. C.C. Adams. Goldthwaite's Geo- 
graph. Mag., Sept.,2 pp. The lost explorer is Dr. Leichardt who disappeared 
in Australia in 1848. 


Fisheries res (The). Golden Era, Aug.,2t pp. Describes the Fisheries 
Building at the World’s Exposition. 


. Forest Growth in Central America and Life on the Caribbean Coast, Stephen 


Vail. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. Mag.. Sept., 44 pp. Descriptive. 

Girl (Southern) on Horseback. Countess Anne de Montague. Home-Maker, 
Sept.,3 pp. Illus. Shows the difference in the manner of riding in different 
parts of the country. 

Indian Surprise (An) on the Plains in 1854. J. F. Kinney. Golden Era, Aug., 
1o pp. Treats of Indian character from actual experience of the writer. 

India (Southern), A Month in. The Rt. Hon. Sir M. E. Grant Duff, G.C.S.1, 
Contemp. Rev., London, Sept., 194 pp. The region visited lies south of the 
Madras Railway. 

Luray, The Cavern of. C. S. Montgomery. Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., 
Sept., 3 pp. Illus. States the theory of caves. 

Nations, Stories of. 1. Portugal. Lyceum, Dublin, Sept.,1 p. Historical. 

Niagara Falls, The Recession of. Goldthwatte'’s Geograph. Mag., Sept. 

Oregon Scenery. Golden /:ra, Aug., 14 pp. Descriptive. 

Otchipwes (the), Among The Rev. E.J. Devine. A/onth, London, Sept., 15 pp. 
Describes a visit to the Otchipwe Indian Reservation in the Algoma district, 
Canada, 

Pérouse (La), Voyage of. Capt. Wm. H. Parker. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. 
Mag., Sept.,s pp.. An account of the voyage. Also a chronological list of the 
principal voyages in the Pacific Ocean up to 1775. 
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Ruwenzori (Snow-clad). Goldthwaite's Geograph. Mag., Sept.,2 pp. Illus. An % . 4° < 
account if Stanley's ascent of the nenntate. . " © ul rent Hvents. 
Sewer Gas, How Can It be Kept Out of Our Houses? Mrs. H. M. Plunkett. 
Home-Maker, Sept., 5 pp. Wednesday, September 9. 


Sord, The Danish Eton. Daniel Kilham Dodge, Ph.D. Goldthwaite’s Geograph. 


Mag., Sept., 6 pp., Illus. Descriptive The New York Republican State Convention nominates J. Sloat Fassett for 
. 7 * ° f° 








aka = Governor...... Judge Thomas M. Cooley, Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
Superstition, The Terrors of: The Last Days of Paganini. Auguste Blondel. merce Commission, resigns because of illness...... The Massachusetts Prohi- 
enorah, Sept., 16 pp. bition State Convention meets at Worcester. and nominates Charles H. Kim- 
Thirteenth Century (the) A Survey of. Frederic Harrison. Fort. Rev., London. ball, of Lynn, for Governor......Newport, R. I., elects a Democratic Mayor 
t..2t pp. Historical. --,++.Major J. M. Bundy, editor of the A/ail and Express, dies at the Grand 
War Correspondent’s (A) Reminiscences. Archibald Forbes. X/X Cent., Lon- Hotel, Paris. 
don, Sept., 16 pp. Personal experiences in the Russo-Turkish War and in the The Trades-Union Congress in session at Newcastle, England, adopts a 
Zulu War, resolution that the proposed eight-hour law shall be enforced in all trades and 
Weddings (Some Old-Time Jersey). The Boudinot Wedding at Elizabeth Town. occupations except when a majority of the organized members protest by 
E.G. Pierson. Home-Maker, Sept. . Tilus, ballot against it...... Emperor William and Prince-Regent Luitpold review 
_—™ the twoB avarian Army Corps in Munich 110 Hebrew exiles, utterly 
” : ‘ ry avarid y . I ” See ebrew exiles, erly 
eee ey Piowee>. ig Yad eo Center = atert. XLS Cont., destitute, are landed at Montreal...... M. Francois Jules P. Grevy, ex-Presi- 
eee apes OU — P 8 bt dent of the French Republic, dies at Mont-sous-Vaudrey, aged 84 years...... 
The International Agricultura! Congress, in session at The Hague, approves 
GERMAN ' a motion condemning the nationalization of land...... By an earthquake in San 
P Salvador whole towns are destroyed. 
BIOGRAPHICAL, 
Barromei (The Counts) in the Service of Church and Art. Arthur Klein-Schmidt. Thursday, September ro. 
Westermann’s Monats-Hefte, Brunswick, Sept., 12 pp. Four illustrations. Major McKinley addresses an audience of 5,000 persons at Stubenville, Ohio 
Diaz (Porfirio). Paul Lindau. Nord und Séd. Breslau, Sept.,go pp. Biograph- «+++ The 150th anniversary of the Newport Artillery is celebrated at New- 
ical notice of the Regenerator of Mexico. port, R. 1 
Jaroslav Vrehlicky., Edmund Grtin. Unsere Zeit, Leipzig, Sept.,11 pp. A The Jewish Colonization Association is registered in London under the 
notice of the great Czechisch poet, Emil Frida,who writes under this pseudonym. Companies’ Act with a capital of £2,000,000 in {too shares ; Baron Hirsch has 
Napoleon, the Last,and his End. Gebhard Zernin. Nord und Sud, Breslau, 19,990 Shares...... At a banquet given by M. de Freycinet, the French Min- 
13,pp. The Prince Imperial and his end, compiled from authoritative sources. oe of a to _ — a part ~ the cv ny 4 nena alge |S se Minister 
ss ei he , 3 As in his speech made especial reference tothe pacific tendencies of France...... 
Sociaiism and Darwinianism. K. Rossmann, Nord und Sid, Breslau, Sept., The Trades-Union Congress votes to raise the age-limit to thirteen years 
17 PP- The ctrnaete for yee pte Delos a B in the selection of the fittest for -A dispatch is received from the United States Minister at Pekin that an 
survival. 380 — en een es - yc ’ E Anti-American riot has occurred at Ichang, China...... The Railway Com- 1 
Svarez, Carl Gottlieb, the Father of Prussian Rights. IV. Nord und Sid, mittee of the Canadian Senate, in its report on the *‘ Act Respecting the Baie } 
Breslau, 18 pp. Continuation. . Chaleurs Railway Company,” finds that among those who profited by the 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. misapplication of funds was Mr. Marcier, Premier of the Province of Quebec 
Artist and Man. Richard Falckenberg. Nord und Sud, Breslau,16pp. Dis- 99 °""""" Ponciano Leiba is elected President of Honduras, 


cusses the artist, both from the creative and the purely human side. 


Augsburger Bookbinders, Toast of the Absent Comrade. Adolf Buff, Grenzéboten, ¥ ; ; 4 " 
Leipzig, Sept., 10 pp. Jn illustration of the customs of ancient trades’ guilds. J. Sloat Fassett, Republican nominee for Governor of New York, resigns 


Friday, September 11. 











: : . é S the Collectorship of the port of New Yerk...... Mrs. Emily Huntington 
Commerce aed Art. phe Fischer. ap roms Kunde has. Berlin, Sept., 16 pp. Miller is elected principal a the Woman’s College of the Northwestern Uni- : 
Traces in influence of commerce on the development of art. versity.....0/ A mass-meeting is held in the Metropolitan Hotel, San Fran- : 
Dramas (Foreign) as Treated at the Weimar Theatre under Goethe’s Manage- cisco, in the interest of free coinage; addresses are delivered by Senator 
fement. Carl Heine. Zeitschrift fiir Verezleichende Litteratur-Geschichte, Stewart and others ; resolutions are passed instructing California Representa- / 
Berlin, July, 9 pp. tives in Congress to give earnest support to a Free Coinage Bill. | 
Farm, The, A Lithuanian Story. Ernst Wichert. MWestermann's Monats-Hefte, The International Electrical Convention in Montreal decides upon Buffalo 
Brunswick, Sept., 38 pp. as the place of meeting for 1892...... Lord Esmae Stewart Gordon, brother of 
Goethe’s Poetry, Repetition as a Fundamental Characteristic of. Woldemar the Marquis of Huntley, and heir tothe Marquisate, is declared a bankrupt. 
Freiherrn von Biedermann, Zeitschrift fir Vergleichende Litteratur-Geschichté sv caee It is reported that Prince Bismarck has had an apoplectic stroke...... The 
und Renaissance Litteratur, Berlin, July, 7 pp. Mechlin Catholic Congress decides to convoke a special international congress 
to claim the restoration of the Pope’s temporal power...... The Hamburger 
Correspondent publishes the statement that Russia will land 30,000 troops in 


Books of the Week. European and Asiatic Turkey. 
Saturday, September 12. 











Astronomy (The New). Samuel Pierpont Langly. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The World's Fair Commissioners return from Europe...... The 253d anni- 
Cloth, $3.00. eet landing of the Swedes on the shores of the Delaware is cele- 
Birds’ (The) Christmas Carol. Kate Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & brated in New York City. ; 
Co., Boston. B'ds, soc. The leading political development is the practical adhesion of the Marquis 
Composers (Famous), A Score of. Nathan Haskell Dole. Thos. Y. Crowell & di Rudini, the Italian Prime Minister, to the policy of Lord Salisbury in regard 
Co. Cloth, $1.50. tothe Dardanelles affair...... The latest intelligence from Constantinople 
ius H. Seelye, D.D.. LL.D. Ginn & Co.. B Cloth, b ail indicates the continuous success of Franco-Russian diplomacy in Turkey...... 
Duty. Julius H. Seelye, D.D., LL.D. Ginn O., Boston. oth, by mai Emperor William, in a speech at a banquet at Cassell, made use of language 
35¢- : : : which is believed to be a menace to foreign enemies and a warning for the 
English Statesmen (Famous) of Queen Victoria's Reign. Sarah K. Bolton. country to prepare for war...... The Trades-Union Congress rejects a motion 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, Cloth, $1.50. favoring a State Board of Arbitration by a vote of 129 to 107. 


Fair (The World’s); Its Meaning and Scope, Its Old-World Friends, Their 
Countries, Customs, and Religions: What They Will Exhibit. H.G. Cutler. Star Sanday, September 13. 


Pub. Co., Chicago. Cloth, $3.50. Dr. Talmage preaches at the opening service of the season in the new Tab- 


German Empire, The Founding of, by William I. Vol. IV. Heinrich von ernacle...... The corner-stone of the Roman Catholic Church of St. Joachim 
Sybel. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $2. and St. Anne, at Mount Loretto, S, I., is laid with imposing ceremony. 

God, The Being of, a Se and Trinity. Prof. B. H. Steenstra, Houghton, It is reported that a British force lands at Sigri, on the island of Mitylene, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.50. P formally occupying that place in the name of the Queen of England...... 

Gospels (The) Are True Histories. J. H. Barrows. D. Lothrop Co., Boston, The steamship Moselle, which has ~¢ wy silver aboard, arrives at 
Cloth, 75¢. Lisben...... The Gil Blas asserts that M. Flourens is responsible for the 

Rival College, Present and Future of. W. W. Goodwin, Ph.D., LL.D. recent sensational reports about the German Emperor's illness...... The Brit- 
Ginn & Co.. Boston. Paper, by mail, 3o0c. ish steamer CA/na arrives at San Francisco from Hong Kong and Yokohama 

H i ehniatate Complete Works. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 8 vols with the information that England and the other Powers are dissatisfied with 

a . o 5 oy s i. Ss. : 


China's action concerning the recent riots; and that force may be used to 





Cloth, $12. compel a proper treatment of foreigners. 
Jesus the Christ, The Life of. The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. Completed 
Edition. Bromfield & Co. 2 vols. Cloth, $5.50. Monday, September 14. 
Jo-Boat Boys. The Rev. J. F, Cowan. Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1.50. The Lower House of the Tennessee General Assembly passes on its third 
Lamar (Doctor). Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. Cloth, $1.25. reading the Bill against prize fighting...... Dr. George B. Loring, ex-Minister 
P -essons in, Horace S. ll. Ginn & .. Bos . , to Portugal, dies at Salem, Mass., in his 74th year...... Dr. Edward Eggles- 
yagi seueaties ene eae m Le, Beaten. Cloth, by ton, author of ** The Circuit Rider,” and _ The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ is 
Lay of the Last Minstrel. Sir Walter Scott. Hougliton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, eee ey weeny ae Se, Sa 
Cloth, $2.00. It is stated in Paris that the Credit Foncier has taken up the new Russian 
Minister's Wooing (The). Harriet Beecher Stowe. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, ~ WAR ss. s0 The Zsercito of Rome predicts war this winter, and urges the Italian 
Paper, soc. Government to make all preparation for it...... Official information is 
. - he Tuileri 8 (Fs Ww { the F h received at Madrid that 2,000 lives have been lost by the floods in the province 
Marie Antoinette a a = “4. Tis oe Eli abeth Gilbane bh "9 the Frenc of Toledo...... Yeliow fever is raging in Rio Janeiro...... The Earl of Dudley 
Court.) Imbert de an Aa pg - Trans. by Elizabet ilbert Martin, Charles is married to Miss Rachel Gurney in London...... Eugene Underhill and 
Scribner's Sons. Cloth, $1.25. / 22 Murray Boocock arrive at St. John, N. B., having traveled in a canoe from 
Points of View. Agnes Repplier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, Moosehead Lake to the mouth of St. John River, a distance of 500 miles. 
$1.25. 


Rules of Order (Robert's) for Deliberative Assemblies. S.C. Griggs & Co., 7esday, September ts. 


‘Chicago. Pocket size, by mail, cloth, 75c. The New York Democratic State Convention begins its sessions at Saratoga 


Sanskrit—English Dictionary. Carl Cappeller. Ginn & Co., Boston, Cloth, +++++ePresident Harrison returns to Washington after his summer vacation 
ee ea ete ee eh RE Se ce wt ce naaeintion R. H. M. Davidson 1s appointed United States Sena- 
Principles of, Illustrated Mainly from American Campaigns. J. tor from Florida by the Governor...... The Rensselaer County Soldiers’ and 

suieatht. c. vr Pusnam's Sons. Cloth, Sno oe Sailors’ Monument is dedicated at Troy, N. Y. 
Tennyson's Complete Poetical Works. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Cloth, It is stated that the Mitylene scare arose from the fact that a party of 
$2.00. British naval officers picnicked on a desert islet off Cape Sigri...... Dr. Mac- 
Terence, Plays of. Nicolson, Rolfe, and Preble. Ginn & Co., Boston. Cloth, lagan is enthoned Archbishop of York with great pomp...... The Russian 
by mail $r. ph Government makes a provision of 22,000,000 roubles for the relief of the dis- 
vagy ea : ’ * tress occasioned by the failure of the crops...... The report comes that Italy 
Voice (The Silent) oe piecompes. P ob Garrett Horder, author of * The is preparing for war...... The Mexican Congress and the Dutch Parliament 
Poet's Bible.’’ Thomas itiaker. oth, ape are opened...... Letters received from Jeddah state that cholera has killed 

White Company (The). A. Conan Doyle. J. W. Lovell Company. Paper. soc. eleven thousand pilgrims to Mecca. 
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Important to Sunday-School 
Teachers. 


AND ALL BIBLE STUDENTS. 


FAUSSETS BIBLE 
(YCLOPADIA 


Compiled and written by Rey. A. K. FAUSSET, 
M. A., joint author of Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown's 
critical and explanatory Bible Commentary. Illus- 
trated by W0engravings. One vol, royal octavo, cloth, 
750 pp., price $5.00, tranportation free, 

This volume contains 3,700 articles; and presents a 
completeness and conciseness, such as should be found 
ina Bible Cyclopedia. It is invaluable to Students and 
Teachers of all denominations. 

Its exhaustive article on Creation, or on Isaiah, or on 
the Pentateuch, is alone worth the price of the volume. 

It contains, also, the results of the admirable work 
done by explorers, showing how, in an age prone to 
skepticism, God has given remarkable confirmations of 
the truth of His own Word in raising men who have 
been enabled to decipher the hieroglyphics of Egypt, | 
the cuneiform inscriptions of Babylonand Assyria, and | 
the archaic characters of the Moabite stone. Ephesus 
with its Temple to the great Diana, Midian and its 
mines, Rome and its catacombs, have al! contributed 
their quota of witnesses to the truth, 

A valuable index of all the books and the chapters of | 
the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to sual 
articles which illustrate them isadded. By consulting | 
this index on any passage of Scripture, the student will | 
immediately find the article which will afford him the | 
information he desires. | 








J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wes- 
leyan University, writes: 

“It is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand 
teachers will use it inside the next six months,” 

T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D., says: 

**It is in advance of all books in that line.’ 
NEWELL WOOLSEY WELLS, D.D., of Brooklyn, 

writes: 

** The ‘ Bible Cyclopedia’ of the Rev. A. R, Fausset 
is accurate, disclosing, as it does, a thorough acquaint- | 
ance with the result of the latest investigations in all 
departments of Biblical research. It is compact, pre- 
senting in few words the sum and substance of what 
may be found in more elaborate Dictionaries and 
Cyclopedias. It is comprehensive, embracing in its 
treatment many subjects either just touched upon, or 
left altogether unnoticed in the majority of works 
having a similar aim.” 

Rev. D. W. C. HUNTINGTON, Bradford, Pa., 
writes: 

“T have spent some time in an examination of the 
*Bible Cyclopedia,’ plying it with various and hard 
questions, and I am delighted with its ready and 
thorough responses. Its adaptation to the use of all 
classes of Bible students should give it an immense 
circulation.” 

J. T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 

‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of 
Fausset’s * Bible Cyclopedia,’ and, further, the great | 
help it affords in ‘ working with it’ on lines of investi- 
gation, which test the accuracy and comprehensive- 
ness of a work of this kind, and I find 1t not only emin- 
ently satisfactory, but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them, It is full, fresh, 
and reliable.” 

Rev. F. N. LUSON, La Grange, IIl., writes: 

“‘Itisa masterly production. It is worth its price 
ten times over.” 

‘** More nearly realizes our ideas of a Bible dictionary 


for all classes than anything that has ever come under 
our observation.”""—Lutheran and Missionary. 

‘“ A storehouse for those who teach and those who 
would be taught.”"—L£fiscopal Register. 

‘*A library of Biblical knowledge presented in a 
volume of 750 pages.” —Lutheran Observer. 


‘* A volume for the family library and an aid in the 
study of the Bible.”"—J/ndependent. ! 


’ 


Srom the pens of th 
| tions evermade by man. however aged, venerable or 








A Bible Translation of Great Value. 
YOUNC’S 


(LITERAL AND IDIOMATIC) 


Bible Translation 


Translated According to the Letter and 
Idiom of the Original Language. By 
Robert Young, LL.D., Author of, 
Young’s “Analytical Concor- 
dance to the Bible,” etc., etc. 


Octavo, Cloth. Carriage Free. 
(Second Revised Edition.) 


While, as the translator states in his prefatory pages, 
the work in its present form is not to be considered as 
intended to come into competition with the ordinary 
use of the commonly received English Version of the 
Holy Scriptures, but simply as a strictly literal and 
idiomatic rendering of the original Hebrew and Greek 
Texts, the great value of this translation must be fully 
apparent to all Bible students, particularly so, consider- 
ing the facts that the English verb ‘* destroy” is, in the 


Price, $4.00. 


Common Version the representative of not less than | 
Sorty-nine different Hebrew words ;—the verb “ fo set,” | 


of forly. and * tobring.”’ of thirty-nine, etc. Also that 
many hundreds of words given in English in the Com- 
mon Version have. each one, from 8 to 40 Hebrew 
representatives, while the King James’ revisers have 
given the word ‘‘ Nathan” (*‘ to give ° 
derings, and so on in a large number of instances, so 


that ‘in such a version as the one commonly in use in | 
this country, there are scarcely two consecutive verses,” | 


says Mr. Young, * where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 
Extract from Pretace to the First 
Edition. 
“ There are two modes of tranelation which may be 


| adopted in rendering into our own language the wri- 
| tings of an ancient writer. The one is, to bring him 


before us in such a manner as that we may regard him 
as our own ; the other, to transport ourselves, on the 


contrary, over to him, adopting his situation, modes of | 
| speaking, thinking, acting, peculiarities of race, air, | 


gestures, voice, etc. Each of these plans hue ite ad- 
vantages... . All attempts to make Moses or Paui act 
or speak or reason as if they were Englishmen of the 
nineteenth century must inevitably tend to change the 
translator into a paraphrast or a commentator— charac- 
ters which, however useful, stand altogether apart from 
that of him who, with a work before him in one lan- 
guage seeks only to transfer it into another. 


Extract from Pretuce to Second Revised 


Edition, 
* The following translation of the New Testament is 


| based upon the belief that every word of the original is 


‘God-breathed,’ as the Apostle Paul says in his Second 
Epistle to Timothy. chap. 3. 16. This inspi- 
ration extends only to the original text. as it came 
writers, not to any transla- 


good; and only in so far as any of these adhere to the 
original—neither adding to nor omitting from it one 
particle—are they of any rea/ value, for. to the extent 
that they vary from the original, the doctrine of ver- 
bal inspiration is lost, so far as that version is con- 
cerned. 


“A strictly li/eral rendering may not beso pleasant to 
the ear as one where the apparent sense is chiefly aimed 
at, yet it is not exphony but truth that ought to be 
sought im such a version as the one com- 
monly in use in thie country. there are scarcely 
two consecutive verses where there is not some departure 
from the original.” 


‘* Not a few of the arguments usually brought by in- 
fide] authors ayainst some of the leading doctrines of 
our most holy faith are at once answered simply by the 
correct renderiug of the Hebrew phrases.""— Rev. Adam 
Stuart Muir, D_D. 

“ A translation of the Scriptures would be of invalu- 
able use, that would be an exact counterpart of the He- 
brew. Ina word, causing the Scriptures to present to 
the English reader not only the same geueral we 
but even the same minute shades of thought and feel- 
ing which they present to those familiar with the orig- 
inal tongues, Mr. Young's translation seems to be ad- 


| mirably adapted to meet this want.’’—Rev. W G. Blai- 


kie. D.D. 








*) 84 different ren- | 


A Great Commentary for All 
Bible Readers. 





ALL COMMENTARIES IN ONE. 


THE BIBLE WORK: 


Bible Readers’ Commentary. 


A Commentary on the New and Old Testaments. 
By J. Glentworth Butler, D.D. Contains Brief Read- 





ings and Complete Annotations and Comments, 
Being the Choicest and Best Ovservations of over 
400 Eminent Christian Thinkers and Writers of the 
Past and Present. Admirable adapted for Sunday- 


school and family use. 


The New Testament, com- 
plete in two volumes; the Pentateuch, complete in 
two volumes. Four volumes. Over 3,000 pages. 
Illustrated. Vol. 5, from the Pentateuch to end of 


Solomon's reign, 635 pp., also ready, Cloth, $4.00 per 





vol.; sheep, $5.00 per vol.; half morocco, $6.50 per 
vol.; full morocco, gilt, $9.00 per vol. 





IN THIS GREAT WORK, ARRANGED FOR POP- 
ULAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND FAMILY USE, 


No Hebrew, Greek, or other Foreign words are 
quoted. It is simple enough for the unlearned, deep 
enough for the most learned. It is just the work every 
one who cares for the Bible should have in his home 
It is the work to read at family worship, for it gives 
both the Bible text and meaning and exhortation on 
the same page. It is just the work for the Sunday- 
school Teacher and the Preacher, for it is all commen- 
| taries in one, bringing all Biblical scholarship down to 
to-day. 

In this work the Business Man has in a nutshell the 
best that has ever been said about any text, thus 
avoiding the loss of time of searching for a grain of 
wheat in bushels of chaff. The reader who masters 
| this single work will be abreast of current Biblical 
| comment and discussion. It is the ‘‘ book of books,” 

for it contains the whole of the Bible, and the essence 
of all that has ever been thought about it. 


Christian at Work $ “ The most scholarly and 
the most readable of allcommentaries.”” Pres, 8. C. 
Bartlett, D.D.: ‘ Characterized by great fulness 
and discrimination of thought.” C, H. Park- 
hurst, D.D.: ‘“ Thorough, unique, invaluable.” 
Charles H. Hall, D.D.: “It shows immense 
labor, singularly cool judgmentand a refined, sanctified 
taste.” Mark Hopkins: ‘The more familiar 
the acquaintance, the more highly it will be valued.” 
Austin Phelps, D.D.: ‘ This work contains the 
best thinking of the best minds of the ages.” Wheo,. 
L.Cuyler, D.D.: ‘It is a nutritious and delight- 
ful work fr popular reading."’ George W. Cable: 
**As a layman and a student of the English Bible, I 
find it anextremely valuable help to its study.”” Way-~ 
land Hoyt, D.D.; “ Itisa book of the communion 
of saints; full of light and full of help.” 





(B™” We offer the following special prices as 
inducements for formation of Clubs in Congre- 
gations, by Sunday-school Teachers, members of 
Young Men's Christian Associations, Societies 
of Christian Endeavor, Chautauqua Assemblies, 
Colleges and Seminaries, viz.: 


Any single vol., $4.00—the regular price. 
A full set, or 5 selected vols., $3.00 per vol. 
Four sets, or 20 selected vols., $2.50 per vol. 
Ten sets, or 50 selected vols., $2.00 per vol. 

A 16-Page Descriptive Circular; Commendations 
from many Eminent Sources, etc., sent free on appli- 
} cation, 


FUNK & WAGNALLS. Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, New York. 
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There 
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~ 


dozen handy Biblical Lig hts 
Bites market, ax Side Lights. 


“2: 
2 more or less; 
and everysone 


A Cyclopedia of ten thousand illustrations and thirty 
thousand cross references, consisting of fact, inci- 


of chain **best’’ to somebody. dent and remarkable declarations taken from the 
Bible ; for the use of those in every profession who, 

Which i 1S best for youp e for illustrative purposes, desire ready access to the 
Eleven of them gather dirt numerous incidents and striking statements con- 


and hide it. You think the 


tained in the Bible—students, teachers, public speak- 
ers, lawyers, ministers, and others, as also for the 


lamp smokes. It does ; but family library. Prepared by Rev. Charles E. Little 


the dirt is insect-carcasses 


(author of ‘* Historical Lights,” etc.). 


P > o4ae Royal 8 . .00; Lib 
rotting by day and distilling oyal 8vo, 620 pp. Price, Cloth, $4.00; Library 


their fragrance by night. 
stays there unsuspected month useful book. 


after month. 


One of them has no dirt- 


Sheep, $5.00. 
It 


*“* Biblical Lights and Side Lights’ is a specially 
It ranks next to a Concordance. 
Mr. Little’s work is a great success.”—ev. C. H, 
Spurgeon. 

**We have never seen a work on Bible reference so 


pocket; doesn’t need any. SVR cs comme eneee 

Eleven are hard to learn religion, philosophy, science, art, social life, 

2s and politics. . . . Has great value for edu- 

and hard to care for Who cated persons in every calling.”— National Bap- 

will take care of them? | tist, Phila. 

‘** Biblical Lights’ may be welcomed to a place 

One i 1S simple and easy. among the very useful books which few can afford to 
‘The one is the “* Pitts- put aside.” —Presbyterian Review. 

burgh 9? Send for a primer ‘* Will unquestionably prove a mine of information 


Pittsburgh, Pa. PirrsBuURGH Brass Co, 





and of 1llustration.”’— Observer, N. Y. 


FUNE & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, ¥. Y. 












DIXON'S 2 ray Al 


' 
Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. 
if your stationer does not keep them, mention 7%e Lit- 
erary Digest and send i6c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 


Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples 
worth double the money. 





Payable in Gold. TACOMA A ad and 

Farm Loans only. No drought. “0° 
One-third valuation. Best of = Fo igh- 

est Safe Interest. For particulars, address 
TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


FI: Sanford’s Perfect Heel Protector 
adds comfort and $1 in value to every pair 


8/, / FiRsT GOLD MORTGAGES. 





of shoes. Everybody needs them. No 

more uneven Boot Heels. Send 10c. for 

= ro pete. on or 50c. for 6 pairs with chisel, 
Woodman 


Co., Box 2872, 
Boston, Mass. 
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es sold or 

Any manufactured sh ri anton to 

—, ee A red sped, Scere 
book and Pee pn) prices to dealers. 


catalogues ~ oll 
Trai [ae j 296 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Both Sides of the Question. 

E. J. Wheeler's book, ‘‘ Prohibition, the Principle, 
the Policy and the Party,” is a study of the arguments 
Jor and against the Prohibitory law. It analyzes and 
disposes of the questions at issue in a manner at once 
complete and incontrovertible. **I am eo with 
it."—Bishop John F. Hurst. ion. cloth, pp- 
Price, 75 cents, post free. eo Wagnalls, Publis 
ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 











HISTORICAL LIGHTS: 


Or, Six Thousand Historical Extracts, illustrating Thirty Thousand Topics. Especially 


arranged for Lawyers, Ministers, Lecturers, Public Speakers Writers for the Press, Con- 
versationalists, Students, all who have occasion to use illustrations drawn from History, 
also for the Family Library, etc., etc. Compiled by Rev. Charles E. Little, author of 
‘* Biblical Lights and Side Lights.” 


8vo, 958 pages, Cloth, $5; Sheep, $6.50; Carriage Free. 


These “ Lights *’ are a galaxy taken exclusively from standard histories and biographies. All are arranged 
in alphabetical order under suitable topics, and each complete in itself, refers the reader to the author and 
chapter quoted. They consist of facts, incidents, examples, and precedents selected for illustrative purposes, 
and chiefly from the histories of the civilized races of antiquity and the American and English people. The 
subjects relate to religious, social, and political, to moral and civil government, etc., etc. The book hasa gen- 
eral cross-reference index of personal names. The book is unique in design and admirable for convenience and 
utility. The historian’s name is appended to every quotation. There are no fugitive anecdotes in the 
work. 


Joseph Cook says: ‘I read it with profit and delight. It will be of great service to all public speakers 
wh> know how to add illustrations to arguments. There are admirable materials in it for the feathers for a 
million arrows.” 


Abram S. Hewitt says: ‘‘ Such a wealth of material as this work contains makes it one of the most 





useful collections of information that I have ever seen. /t fs altogether the best historical reference book ever 
published. . . . The indicesare particularly commendable, and the system of cross-reference is as useful as 
it is novel.”” 


T. DeWitt Talmage, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y.: “*‘ Historical Lights’ is a book wonderful for 
compression and appalling for the amount of work it implies. As the Ohioand Mississippi sometimes deepen 
and narrow between banks so near together you can almost cast a stone across, so the great wide river of 
History seems to roll between the lids of this one book. There is no end to its usefulness.” 


Howard Crosby, D.D., New York: “ ‘Historical Lights’ 


is not only a very useful book for 
historical research, but a most entertaining volume for any one.”’ 


The Interior, Chicago: *‘* Historical Lights’ isa work which must have cost stupendous labor. It 
a ponderous imperial octavo of nearly a thousand pages. The collection is both religious and secular in 
character, and is so thoroughly indexed that any given subject can be turned to ina moment. It is a valuable 
work suggesting illustrations of the most interesting and effective character, a veritable thesaurus of useful and 
practical information for homiletic purposes.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y: 
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